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OTTO VON BISMARCK, MAN AND MINISTER.* 


Dip you personally meet Bismarck ? What do you think of 
him? These are the questions promptly addressed to every 
notable person returning from Germany to the cisatlantic Conti- 
nent. Though the speech be of Germany the thought is always 
of Bismarck. In the commercial cities, on the Western prairies, 
South, North, in boreal Dakota, whose capital bears his name, 
Germany and Bismarck are connected conceptions of the mind, 
as inseparably associated as the twins of Siam. From that day 
in September, 1862, when returning from the Prussian Embassy 
in Paris, he entered the cabinet of Berlin, he has been a factor in 
the world’s affairs, of whom at first the neighboring governments 
and afterward all nations have been obliged to take account. No 
living man awakens in such broad scope both national and inter- 
national interest. Intense personal convictions of duty to king 
and fatherland, combined with a moral fearlessness which com- 


*I disclaim, at the start, sufficient detailed knowledge of the personal and 
official career of the German Chancelor to do it justice in the following study. 
While having the honor of his personal acquaintance during a brief but busy 
period, I can only claim qualification for the task sufficient to avoid any posi- 
tive injustice to this industrious and brilliant life. 
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pels admiration, have created a historic figure which is destined 
to remain long in the popular memory. The world has at last 
discovered a man, and still stands looking at him in a sort of 
maze. It would fain touch him to see if he is of human flesh and 
blood, or whether he be an ogre, in whose arteries flows molten 
fire, whose hands are of iron, and whose heart is of granite. Is 
that towering form, surmounted by its magnificent brain, alto- 
gether human or altogether super-inhuman? An Italian at the 
close of the war of liberation might answer one way; a French- 
man at the end of 1871 another way; and the Germans them- 
selves, at this moment, both ways. Can an American, with an 
ocean between him and his subject, solve the riddle in the right 
way ? 

Let us make the attempt. He is not to be judged upon the 
principles of the American Declaration of Independence, for he 
is notan American. The scales in which Washington, and Jeffer- 
son, and Lincoln are weighed are not for his weighing. He is 
bred a Prussian, He is a German of many generations of Ger- 
mans. He is a monarchist by centuries of heredity. He be- 
lieves by birth and conviction that kings rule by the grace of God. 
When we measure him it must be with the German standards. 
His portrait must be fitted to its German frame. 

A strong will and personal independence seem to have run in 
the family blood, for the first recorded member of the family, 
one Rulo von Bismarck, appears to have so stubbornly contested 
with the Roman clergy the management of the schools at Stendal, 
early in the fourteenth century, that he was excommunicated. 
There is no evidence of his recantation in consequence of it. 
Excommunication was applied in two succeeding generations of 
the family. We remember these ancestral incidents when we 
read a debate in the Diet, in which Bismarck’s ministerial policy 
toward the Roman Church was challenged. He suddenly paused 
in his hesitating speech and cried out: ‘‘ Be sure of one thing, 
gentlemen ; we shail not go to Canossa.” All Protestant Prussia 
felt a thrill, as if Luther had re-appeared and nailed another chal- 
lenge on the gate leading to Rome. His ancestors were among the 
gentry of the Mark of Brandenburg for several centuries, and not 
infrequently were found in the public service of their liege lords. 
Few, however, attained any special distinction. They were gene- 
rally fond of country life and field sports ; and this taste was in- 
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herited and eagerly indulged by Otto von Bismarck in his younger 
days. 

The great statesman himself was born at the plain family seat 
of Schénhausen, on the Ist of April, 1815. All Europe was 
then in a whirl of warlike excitement. Napoleon had returned 
from Elba the first of the previous month, and the French Army 
had joined him. Russia, Prussia, and England were hurrying to 
crush him. Europe was trembling under the march of armed 
men toward the Belgian border, where in June the field of Water- 
loo was fought.’ Prussia and her capital had then hardly re- 
covered from the humiliation of the recent presence and rule of 
the French invaders. The Tugendbund had been inaugurated by 
Von Stein in order to recover Germany from its French demorali- 
zation, and to associate her best spirits in a patriotic ‘‘ League of 
Virtue,” which soon became a society for the political deliverance 
of Germany. In 1813, the masses had risen, and by that mag- 
nificent effort, which made an epoch in German history, had ex- 
pelled her invaders. We may assume, therefore, that the earliest 
influences which made an impression on the youthful mind of 
Bismarck were those of a bold and self-sacrificing Prussian patriot- 
ism, with sharp hostility to the French, and of the glorious services 
of a brave army, whose latest deeds were written just after his birth, 
when Bliicher with his corps of 50,000 men and 100 guns arrived 
at Waterloo, and with ‘‘ blood and iron” broke the wearied ranks 
of Napoleon, and won security for the peace of Europe. 

With such impressions, and at the early age of six years, he was 
sent from home to enter the schools of Berlin. He pursued his 
studies there until 1832, when his course was directed to the Univer- 
sity for the study of the law, having first been confirmed on his six- 
teenth birthday as a Christian believer by the famous theologian 
Schleiermacher. In this earlier period he was in no way peculi- 
arly distinguished save by his affectionate attachment to home in- 
terests, by a good intelligence in his studies, by special attention 
to history, and by his aptitude in acquiring thoroughly the French 
and English languages. His teacher certifies to his kind and 
affectionate ways in the household, and that his conduct was so 
commendable that he was rarely amenable to censure. His Latin 
exercises were good, “‘ but not sufficiently polished ”—a qualifi- 
cation which professors of rhetoric may equally apply to all his 
parliamentary speeches. His audiences, however, have never 
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failed to compehend his meaning. That point he always assures. 
He was fond of horses and dogs. He swam well, and danced 
well, and rode well, and fenced well. He was tall, rather slender, 
carried himself erectly, with an air which did not invite familiarity, 
but which neither then repelled nor now repels those whose inter- 
course with him is marked by self-respect and respect for him. 

At the age of seventeen he began the career of a student at 
the University of Gottingen. His desire had been to go to Heidel- 
berg; but his mother, who seems to have had the vigorous and 
directing mind of the home circle, considered that beer-drink- 
ing, which she detested, was too characteristic of Heidelberg 
and much less so at Gittingen. So to Géttingen he went. But 
he found there also numerous shrines dedicated to Gambrinus, 
and he was not slow to follow the well-beaten paths which led to 
them. The wild liberty of the student life took possession of 
young Bismarck, who had been until then restrained within the 
rigorous habitudes of school and domestic life in Berlin. He 
neglected the lectures, but he fought twenty duels within the first 
three terms, receiving but a single wound. As the time of ex- 
amination approached, he gathered himself together, attended two 
lectures, and for the rest depended on his reading. He succeeded 
in obtaining his degree. In 1835 he was sworn as an ‘‘ Exam- 
iner,” and acted as clerk in the city police. Something of the 
student wildness continued in him, and many stories are told of 
his eccentric actions and resolute temper. A year or two later he 
changed his experience from the judicial to the administrative 
offices. Then, in 1838, came his military service. 

At this time the family financial fortunes were going to the 
bad, and he was obliged to take the personal control of one of the 
wasted estates in Pomerania. To this agricultural occupation he 
devoted himself with energy and partial success. But soon the 
contrast of this tranquil life of practical labor, at the age of 
twenty-three, with the late freedom of the university, and the 
jollity of the military mess-room, became too much for him. He 
suffered from disgust and melancholy. Then, for a time, his 
wild frolics with the few companions he could gather to him in 
his bachelor solitude made the neighborhood ring with the reck- 
less performances of ‘‘mad Bismarck.” After a time, this wild 
period of porter-and-champagne night-caps, and the recklessness 
of an unsatisfied life, ended, and books and travels and some of- 
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ficial duties followed. In 1845 he came into possession of Schén- 
hausen, after the death of both his parents. 

During all this period of wildness and uncertainty touching the 
question of his life, whether it was to be wasted or utilized—and 
it is said there was for a time a woman at the bottom of the doubt 
—one bright star was ever shining in the azure field of his destiny. 
The affection between himself and his only sister was as bright and 
beautiful as that between bridegroom and bride. His real nature 
blossoms in variegated charms as he writes with fullness and frank- 
ness to that much-loved sister. In these letters his wit sparkles, 
and his affection glows. They are charming revelations of a 
character which requires only a closer companionship to banish all 
clouds of dissatisfaction from his life, and to give him a steady 
impulse to that useful and noble career which Providence was pre- 
paring for him, ‘I feel lenely and forsaken,” says he, in 1845, 
at the age of thirty, ‘“‘and this mild, damp weather makes me mel- 
ancholy, and longingly prone to love. I cannot help it; in the 
end I must marry.” While waiting for this more intimate com- 
panionship which he felt was indispensable to the proper regula- 
tion of his life, the restrained intimacies of his soul found an outlet 
toward this sister whom he addressed as ‘‘ Dear Maldewine,” 
‘‘Dear little one,” ‘ Darling little one,” ‘‘ Most dear Creusa,” 
“* My angel,” and by many other affectionate titles. Among men, 
his wit has always something sharp, ironical, biting. But her ear 
receives other tones, playful, even sentimental. He is ordered to 
sea-bathing. He describes for her the landscape, and the sea, and 
his daily life. ‘‘I have made great friends with the lake ; every 
day I sail for some hours, fish, and shoot at seals. I only killed 
one of the last; such a gentle dog’s face, with large, handsome 
eyes; I was really sorry.” Certainly this is not a cruel ogre at 
the age of twenty-nine. 

While he was serving in the Uhlan Cavalry, in 1842, his groom, 
who was the son of a forester on his estate, rode into the lake to 
give the horse a bath. Missing his footing, the rider was thrown, 
and disappeared in the water. Bismarck was standing with a group 
of officers on the bridge, and saw his sinking groom. In an in- 
stant his sword and uniform were on the ground, and he leaped 
into the lake. He found the struggling man, and seized him. 
But in the blind agony of a drowning man he clung so tightly to 
his master that Bismarck, helpless, was obliged to dive with his 
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burden to loosen the hold. It seemed both were lost. But, soon 
after, bubbles rose to the surface, followed by Bismarck, who in 
the depths had detached the grip of the man, and now appeared, 
dragging his groom with him, and swam to the shore. The inani- 
mate form was restored to life, and the following day to duty. For 
this act he afterward received the Prussian medal for “ Rescue 
from Peril,” which was his first decoration ; and he proudly wore 
it when he had no other. Nor has he since abandoned it, for 
it finds its place still amid the highest orders which European 
monarchs have since showered upon his breast. His friends are 
fond of telling his answer to a much decorated diplomatist who, 
seeing this lonely medal on his young colleague's coat, inquired 
what decoration it was. Herr von Bismarck, who, at that time, 
had no title and had earned no courtly decoration, looked him 
hard in the eye and said ; ‘‘ I am in the habit sometimes of sav- 
ing a man’s life.” 

His indefinite domestic longing of the spring-time of 1845 be- 
came definite in 1847, when he married Johanna, a lady of the 
Von Putkammer family, who now, in her grandmotherhood, as I 
saw her, retains the sympathetic charms of noble bearing, and 
quick intelligence, and generous appreciation, which must, in her 
youth, have assured him of his happy choice. But the pious 
parents of the bride were not so well assured of their daughter’s 
election. Said her father, when the friulein confessed her affec- 
tion for the Junker Bismarck, ‘‘It seemed as if I had been felled 
with an axe.” Both parents had heard the stories of the reck- 
less pranks of the ‘‘mad Bismarck,” and feared the future of 
their daughter with such a husband. The father yielded, but 
the mother still protested till her tearful eyes saw, in her own 
house, the fond embrace with which the groom clasped her 
daughter in his arms. She was reconciled to the match, and be- 
came after it his devoted friend. They were married in July of 
that year, after Bismarck had taken for the first time his seat 
in the Parliament of the United Diets of Prussia. From this 
time we hear no more of the recklessness of the student, of the 
mess-room, or of the bachelor’s country-seat. He was safely 
anchored, or more correctly, his sails were now filled with favor- 
able winds, and his bark bore away steadily on the voyage of life, 
unconsciously bearing with it the fortunes of king and country, 
of Germany and the Germans, and even of the neighboring prin- 
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cipalities, kingdoms, and empires. What millions of anxious eyes 
have since watched the course of that richly freighted vessel ; 
what millions of varied tongues have invoked upon it the blessings 
or the woes of Heaven! Its voyage is not yet ended, though it 
has penetrated many lands, and touched many islands of many 
seas. 

Before entering upon the intensely interesting career of Bis- 
marck the Statesman, there remains something more to be said to 
illustrate the personality of the man himself. We shall find vari- 
ous data during the years following his marriage to aid us in form- 
ing a correct judgment. 

We have had glimpses of the simple and joyous affectionateness 
of his nature as displayed to his sister during his bachelor life. We 
fail to find any distinguished friendships with men. Whether in 
the gymnasium at Berlin, or in the University of Gittingen, 
though some acquaintances were more familiar than others, we 
hear of none of those personal attachments which carry their 
freight of sweet associations and friendly sympathies across all the 
wastes of life to the end. No early companion is recorded who 
found all his subsequent career watched by the friendly eye, ad- 
vanced by the friendly hand, of Bismarck. Bismarck himself never 
leaned on such an one for his own advancement. He found, in 
the society of men, amusement, occupation, good fellowship ; ap- 
parently nothing more. I do not find that any parting cost him a 
sigh, still less a tear. There is no Damon and Pythias episode of 
his career. In his youth and in his maturity he seemed to be 
sufficient to himself, and quite as ready to give or receive a chal- 
lenge as to form a friendship. He was self-contained. His own 
thoughts held him, little influenced by emanations from other 
brains. His real soul was a hermit among the souls of men. So 
far as we know, it rarely issued from its cave, except under the 
attractive influence of sister or wife. To some of these latter con- 
versations we have been admitted, and from them gain clearer 
views of the secluded part of his nature. 

Thus at the age of thirty-six he writes to his wife, four years 
after their marriage, when he is traveling in the Rhine regions 
which, fourteen years previously, had been the scene of his idle 
and wild life. 


‘*The day before yesterday I went to Wiesbaden, and looked with a mixture 
of sadness and premature wisdom at the scenes of my former follies. If only 
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it would please God to fill up with clear, strong wine the vessel in which at 
twenty-one the muddy champagne of youth frethed up to so little purpose | 
‘ What changes my views of life have undergone in the fourteen years 
that have elapsed since that time, each in its turn seeming to me the correct 
one; how much that I then thought great now appears small; how much now 
seems honorable that 1 then despised ! How much fresh foliage may still grow 
out of our inner man, giving shade, rustling in the wind, becoming worthless 
and faded, before another fourteen years have passed—before 1865, if only we 
live so long. I cannot imagine how a man who thinks at all about himself, 
and yet refuses to hear anything about God, can endure life without weariness 
and self-abhorrence. 1 cannot think how I endured it formerly. If I had to 
live now as then without God, without you, without children, | don’t know 
why I should not throw off this life like a dirty shirt.” 


So this seemingly hard soil seems to have kept all these years, 
safe and alive beneath its worn surface, the seed of duty and relig- 
ious conviction. 

Three years after marriage, and after the birth of two children, 
he writes to his sister in his old lively style : 

** Johanna, at this moment in the arms of Lieutenant Morpheus, will have 
told you of my present fate; the boy roaring in a major key, the girl in a 
minor one, two nursery-maids singing, while I, a devoted pater-familias, sit 
by in the midst of wet clothes and feeding-bottles.” 


Again, to the same sister, he writes from Frankfort : 

**I say to myself every day that it is impossible to exist in November with- 
out one’s wife and children.” 

In 1862, from Biarritz, he writes to his wife of the beauties of 
nature in that region, and says : 

“It makes me feel quite guilty to see so many beautiful things without you. 
If you could only be transported here through the air, I would at once set off 
with you to San Sebastian.” 

We have two more views of the life which flowed within the 
seclusion of his breast, and which allies him still more deeply 
with our common nature. In 1851, in the frank and frequently 
poetic vein customary with him in addressing his wife, he writes to 
her late in the evening, when he had 

**Come in from a walk in the lovely summer night air, where soft moon- 
light and whispering poplar leaves have wiped off the dust of public business. 
On Saturday afternoon I drove to Rudesheim, then took a boat and rowed out 
into the Rhine, and swam in the moonlight, with only my nose and eyes out 


of the tepid water, as far as the Miusethurm at Bingen, where the wicked 
bishop died. There is something wonderfully dreamy in lying on the water 
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like that in a warm, still night, slowly carried along by the stream, gazing up 
at the sky, and moon, and stars above me, and on either side moonlit castle 
towers and wooded mountain tops, hearing nothing but the gentle splashing of 
one’s own motion : I should like to have such a swim every evening. Then I 
drank some first-rate wine, and sat a long time smoking with L. on the balcony, 
with the Rhine beneath us. The starry sky above us and my little Testament 
brought us to religious topics, and I tried for a long time to shake the tendency 
of his mind to the moral teaching of Rousseau, with no result but that of silenc- 


ing him.” 


Ten years later this “fresh foliage” of religious feeling was 
still growing out of the inner man, at the mature age of forty-six, 
and with greater earnestness. To his sister’s husband, who was 
grieving over the loss of a much-loved child, he wrote : 


‘« A harder trial you could scarcely have had; thus to lose so lovable and 
healthy a child, and with him bury all the hopes which bid fair to be the joy of 
your old age. Such a sorrow will endure so long as you live. I feel this for 
you with deep and painful sympathy. We are in God's powerful hand, with- 
out help or advice, unless He will help us Himself; and we can do nothing but 
resign ourselves in humility to His ordinances. He can take away from us all 
that He gave ; leave us entirely solitary, and our grief would only be the more 
bitter, the more we let it degenerate into rebellious resistance. . . . How 
all the little cares and annoyances which are inseparable from our daily life 
disappear in the presence of real sorrow; and I feel like so many reproaches 
the recollections of all the complaints and vain longings in which | have in- 
dulged, forgetting how many blessings God gives us and how many dangers 
surround without touching us. We must not cling to the world nor make 
ourselves too much at home in it ; twenty or thirty years more at most, and 
we shall both be beyond the troubles of this life, and our children will have 
reached our present stand-point, and see with surprise that the life which they 
began so eagerly is already going down hill. If that were to be the end of 
it all, it would not be worth the dressing and undressing. . . . But the 
thought that death is only the passage to another life will avail but little to 
soothe your grief. . . . At our age we do not make ties which can console 
us for those which cease to exist. Therefore, let us hold together with all the 
stronger love till we also are parted by death, as your son is parted from us now. 
Who knows how soon!” 


This was written after he had served in Parliament some years, 
and had twice filled ambassadorial functions. After he became 
Prime Minister, he concluded a political review addressed to a 
friend with these words : 

** My feeling of gratitude for the support which God has given us rises into 


the conviction that He also knows how to turn our errors into our good; I feel 
this daily, and am at once humiliated and comforted.” 
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** Trust in God, dear one,” is the ejaculation with which he 
comforts the anxieties of his wife, in hours of danger to himself. 

There are readers who will find in these disclosures of his inner 
character only the commonplaces of a religious formality. I find 
in them, on the contrary, that sincere conviction of divine control 
and human duty which has been the basis of the greatest and most 
beneficent characters of all the Christian period of history. 
Hypocrisy, and superficiality, and blind conformity to the views of 
others, are traits for which no intelligent critic can find the smallest 
place in the character of Bismarck. If he is not frank even to 
audacity, thorough to the core, personally independent even to the 
acceptance of isolation, he is nothing. There is no hole or corner 
of his nature where moral cowardice could lurk. It was not upon 
such considerations that he had in possession the Christian Testa- 
ment on the night of that long swim by moonlight, past the en- 
chanted tower of Bingen on the Rhine. Not in such base bondage 
did he denounce to his friend the hollow morality of Rousseau, 
write in confidential intimacy of his own humility in the presence 
of his Maker, or invoke fora brother in his grief the spirit of 
resignation and submission to the divine order. It is no longer 
the reckless student, or the “ mad” lieutenant, who speaks. It is 
the mature man, who had bruised his feet in traversing the faith- 
less wastes of life, and had only found a fruitful soil in a career 
controlled by duty, by a sense of responsibility, and by the con- 
sequent faith in divine protection. This was most evident in 1866, 
at the most anxious and critical period of his entire official career, 
when five shots at close range from the hand of an assassin failed 
to do more than inflict two slight wounds upon him. After him- 
self seizing the assassin, and holding him during the last three 
shots, he turned him over to the guard, and proceeded quietly 
home, where a dinner party awaited him. He saluted the com- 
pany with an undisturbed countenance, and only some minutes 
later, upon leaving the saloon for the dining-room, stooped to his 
wife and kissed her on the forehead, saying, ‘‘ My child, they have 
shot at me, but there is no harm done ;” and proceeded to the 
table and said the usual grace. But the next day, his previous 
anxious doubts touching his decisive plans against Austria were 
dissipated in the light of this divine protection, which he accepted 
as Heaven's approval of his purpose. 

Nor were his Christian convictions reserved alone for private 
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expression. In a debate on the emancipation of the Jews, he sub- 
jected them openly to the antagonisms of Parliamentary debate, 
and discussed them as the basis of national policy. 

The Prussian law made communion with some one of the 
Christian churches a qualification for a seat in the Diet. 


‘We were told yesterday,” said he, in 1847, ‘that Christian supremacy 
was an idle fiction, an invention of recent Stete philosophers. I am of opinion 
that the idea of Christian supremacy is as ancient as the ci devant Holy Roman 
Empire—as ancient as the great family of European States ; that it is in fact 
the very soil in which these States have taken root ; and that every State which 
wishes an enduring existence, if it desires to point to any justification for that 
existence when called in question, must be constituted on a religious basis. 

I can only recognize as the will of God that which is contained in the 
Christian Gospels, and I believe I am within my right when I call such a State 
Christian, whose problem is to realize and verify the doctrine of Christianity. 
Therefore, gentlemen, let us not diminish the Christianity of the people by 
showing that it is superfiuous to the legislature : let us not deprive the people 
of the belief that our legislation is derived from the fountain of Christianity ; 
and that the State seeks to promote the realization of Christianity, though that 
end may not always be attained.” 


This sketch of the outer and inner man, Otto von Bismarck, 
is sufficient to reveal him to us as he was in his youth, and in the 
earlier stages of his great career. A tall man, of commanding 
presence, reserved with his fellows, rarely intimate beyond the cir- 
cle of his own family, clear and firm in his religious and political 
convictions, with courage unquestioned, he rather commanded ad- 
herents by their identity of sentiment and opinion, than won them 
by the persuasive arts of oratory. His frank and unflinching ex- 
pression of his views, his devoted loyalty to his King, which toler- 
ated nowhere an insult to the Crown, his always resolute bearing, 
these qualities attracted intuitively to him, as to a born leader, the 
entire Conservative interest. His coolness seemed to grow to ice in 
the midst of excitement, while his firm eye emitted not even a 
flash. 

In the early days of the Liberal agitation at Berlin, when the 
beer-halls were centers of heated and noisy discussions, Bismarck 
was seated at a table with a friend, quietly taking his beer. A 
noisy drinker at a neighboring table, a stranger to him, commenced 
a railing talk at him for his silence. Getting no reply, he grew 
more disrespectful, and at last advanced, mug in hand, threaten- 
ing to throw the beer in his face. Bismarck then rose, gave him a 
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blow under the chin which sent him reeling to the floor, breaking 
chair and glass in his full. The succeeding silence was broken by 
Bismarck’s quiet voice assuring the hostess of the place that he 
would pay for the damaged furniture. He requested the compan- 
ions of his adversary to observe that he had not provoked the 
affair ; but if anything further was wanted, he handed them his 
card, 

It is only one of many incidents of his career showing the ab- 
sence in him of the hasty impulses of passion, and the presence 
instead of a quiet, steady firmness of resolution, in the face of per- 
sonal and political antagonisms. The same steadiness of character 
and nature was displayed in his constant loyalty to his sovereign. 
In this he has never wavered by a hair’s breadth, in private, in 
parliament, on the battle-field, or in council. It is not to be for- 
gotten that by this anchor he held amidst all changes of constitu- 
tions, compacts, and laws. Changes certainly might be made, but 
rather to augment than diminish the power of the State. Promote 
the welfare and happiness of the people, yes; not by giving them 
domination of the royal prerogative, but by subordinating them to 
the crown-wearing head of the State. So he believed, and so he 
fought. 

With these opinions he began his public career in 1847 as a 
member of the United Diets, at the age of thirty-two years, in 
troublous and critical times, as well for the Prussian Crown as 
for all Germany and Western Europe. Everywhere the people 
were fermenting with the doctrines of Liberalism and popular 
rights. In Prussia, the monarchy was absolute. The bureaucratic 
rule was offensive and oppressive. The King’s father had al- 
lowed a Diet to each of the eight provinces of Prussia, Freder- 
ick William III. had just yielded again so far as to grant a 
brief constitution for Prussia, if the royal decrees of February, 
1847, deserve so dignified a name. By these ordinances he as- 
sembled at Berlin a union of these provincial bodies under the 
name of the United Diets, and promised that no new loan in 
time of peace should be contracted without their consent, nor 
new imposts introduced, nor existing taxes increased without 
their concurrence. Ever since the national uprising of 1813 the 
desire of the people for constitutional guaranties and for parti- 
cipation in the government had been increasing. At this time 
every periodical press in Prussia was Liberal. The partisans of 
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the royal prerogative had not a single organ in the kingdom. 
All the popular orators were Liberal. Upon the first assemblage 
of the United Diets not only was the Conservative Party unorgan- 
ized, but in their ranks appeared not one orator with ability to 
capture or control an audience. Bismarck himself was only a 
hesitating speaker. The fluent Liberal orators called forth storms 
of applause, while Bismarck’s firm, opposing, but modest speeches 
for the rights of the Crown were met with murmurs and hisses. 
On the first occasion of a speech from him his Conservative decla- 
ration, of no great significance in itself, was met with such uproar 
of disorder that he could not proceed. He coolly pulled from his 
pocket a newspaper and read it till the president restored order, 
when he laid it aside and proceeded with his speech. At that time 
he, like a great majority of his countrymen, was partially under the 
influence of the Liberal spirit of the times. But in this Assembly 
he heard only the rounded periods of scholastic and theoretic 
eloquence. There was little evidence of practical statesmanship. 
There was hot eagerness leaping toward change, but no patience 
for experimental developments. He perceived that the late royal 
decrees were not accepted as a finality. They were to be regarded 
only as the first installment of a more complete and constitutional 
Liberalism. His opponents were already impatient for much longer 
strides forward. The King’s speech, which reads like a chapter 
from the records of the ancient Assyrian Kings, had denounced all 
such expectations. The Crown, at the opening of the chamber, 
declared: 


‘*T am forced to the solemn declaration that no power on earth will ever 
succeed in moving me to change the natural relation between Prince and 
people into something merely conventional or constitutional ; and that, 
once for all, I will never suffer a written sheet of paper to force itself in, as it 
were a second Providence, between our Lord God in Heaven and this people, in 
order to rule us with its paragraphs, and to replace by them our ancient, and 
time hallowed, trusty reliance upon each other.” 


This royal bar was already disregarded in the speeches to which 
Bismarck listened, and in the articles which he read. The Tribune 
and the press alike clamored for more progress. He resisted the 
increasing waves. The higher the storm rose, the more resolved 
became his resisting energy. The Liberal press, with united and 
clamorous voices, assailed him. He was ridiculed, denounced, 
contumelies rained upon him. No friendly public press then 
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existed to defend him. His enemies had the whole printed field of 
Germany tothemselves. They covered it with the seeds of hostility 
and bitterness so thoroughly that it required a score of years, and 
changed conditions of the press, to even partially eradicate the 
noxious growths of popular distrust. 

It is not surprising that in face of this storm of partisan re- 
proaches Bismarck’s incipient Liberalism faded from his mind. 
He defied their spoken and printed jibes with scornful denuncia- 
tions. He could not convince, he would not sue for favors ; but he 
could leave on his enemies the marks of his bitter sarcasms. He 
believed that behind the flowery speeches of his rhetorical oppo- 
nents was the tendency to overthrow existing institutions, with no 
security against chaotic results to the State. On one side was 
patriotism, with loosely defined aims floating in the enthusiastic 
imaginations of the orators ; on the other was patriotism, seeking 
logical and orderly development for the good of the State, and 
backed by force. The first was anticipating a premature millennium. 
The second planted itself in the present, and marched with meas- 
ured step toward the better future. Long, therefore, very long 
did Prussia wait before discovering in the victim of these popular 
denunciations the heroic soul who was destined to lift the bowed 
heads of all Prussians into the sunlight of national glory, to ag- 
grandize Prussian territory, to reconstitute German unity, to 
humiliate their ancient Gallic enemy, to revenge the occupation of 
Berlin by the conquest of Paris, and to become himself the most 
illustrious figure of the nineteenth century. 


JoHN A. Kasson. 

















WHY AM I A CATHOLIC? 





It is clear that my answer to the question ‘“‘ Why am I a Cath- 
olic ?” must shape itself according to what I conceive to be the 
religious position of my interrogator. I cannot well state a case 
until I know what I may take for granted, nor can I begin a line 
of proof until I know how far back my demonstration is expected 
to go. This is indeed the chief difficulty which presents itself to 
one who undertakes to formulate, in a few pages of a review article, 
his reasons for the faith that isin him, Fortunately, however, in 
the present instance, I am freed from this embarrassment by the 
limits assigned by the editor. I am not supposed here to address 
myself to infidels but to Christians, and ‘‘ while assuming what is 
common to all—faith in the Christian revelation—briefly to ex- 
plain the reasons why I chose to enter, or preferred to remain 
in the Church to which I belong.” 

Supposing, therefore, the fact of revelation, I assume that 
whoever admits the existence of the Christian religion, and its 
importance, will, of course, admit that the profession of it, as 
taught and defined by Christ, is nota mere matter of choice. It 
stands to reason that religion, if once defined by the Supreme 
Legislator, is, as so defined by Him, of strict obligation. Hence it 
is not optional with believers in the Christian revelation to adopt 
any form of religion they please, or, to use the words of a well- 
known Unitarian writer, ‘‘to make their own formula of belief 
or conviction, or to make none.” 

Christian revelation assures us that Jesus Christ taught but 
one religion, and that He made the belief and practice of it a 
divine law. In virtue of that supreme power which He had in 
heaven and upon earth, He gave to His Apostles, whom He spe- 
cially called and chose from among the many disciples that sur- 
rounded Him, the divine mission He had received from His 
Heavenly Father, “As the Father hath sent me, so also I send 
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you.” He commanded them to go and preach His Gospel to all 
nations, to teach them ‘‘ to observe all things whatsoever He had 
commanded them” (Matt. xxviii. 20). Nay, He made the 
belief in His Gospel, as preached by His Apostles, an essential 
condition for salvation, emphatically declaring that ‘he that 
believeth not shall be condemned ” (Mark xvi. 16). The doc- 
trines, therefore, of this one religion, taught us by Christ through 
His Apostles, are the objects of our belief ; its precepts alone have 
the power to bind our will. 

Moreover, as Christ taught but one religion, so He established 
but one Church: ‘Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will 
build my Church (Matt. xvi. 18). He always speaks of “‘ His 
Church,” never of ‘‘ His Churches ;” and the different types em- 
ployed by Him and His Apostles to denote the Church, neces- 
sarily imply the same oneness. It is a “ fold,” a “‘ kingdom,” a 
** body,” etc., not invisible, but visible, founded for the purpose 
of carrying out his own visible mission among all men to the end 
of time. To this Church He committed the sacred trust of His 
religion (Matt. xxviii. 19, 20), and promised that in teaching 
His Gospel it should be directed by the Holy Ghost (John xiv. 
16) ; that ‘‘ the gates of hell should not prevail against it ”(Matt. 
xvi. 18), because it should have His own divine assistance “all 
days, even to the consummation of the world” (Matt, xxviii. 
21). These words are addressed to the Apostles not merely as 
individuals ; for, as such, they were not to live ‘‘ all days even to 
the consummation of the world;” but inasmuch as they, with 
their lawfully appointed successors, form one moral body instituted 
by Christ to perpetuate on earth His own divine mission. And 
because of this His own unfailing assistance, He could say to His 
Church : ‘‘He who heareth you heareth me, and he who despiseth 
you despiseth me” (Luke x. 16). ‘‘ He who doth not hear the 
Church, let him be to thee as a heathen and a publican” (Matt. 
xviii. 17). The Church, therefore, is His organ, His voice, His 
representative. Hence, as we are not free to embrace any religion 
we please, but must embrace His religion, so to this one Church, 
which He established, and to no other, we must belong in order 
to be saved. The Church is “‘the body of Christ” (1 Cor. xii. 
27). Whoever, then, is not a member of this Church is not in 
union with Christ, the head. 

Hence, to the question proposed as the heading of this paper, 
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‘* Why am I a Catholic ?” my answer is plain: I am a Catholic, 
because a careful examination of the nature and notes or char- 
acteristic marks of the religious society founded by Christ con-. 
vinces me, beyond the possibility of a doubt, that the Catholic 
Church is the one true Church established on earth by Jesus 
Christ. 

There can be no doubt that if Jesus Christ obliges all men to 
‘‘hear the Church” which He established, and, consequently, to 
obey her, and to be subject to her, He must have given all men the 
means to know her with certainty. He must have impressed upon 
her certain prominent characteristics, by which she could be clearly 
recognized as the divinely authorized teacher of men, to lead them 
in the way of truth and salvation. His perfect justice required 
it : otherwise He would have given a command, without making 
its fulfillment possible. As we admit, therefore, that He obliged 
us to hear His Church, we are bound to admit also that He gave 
His Church these distinctive notes or marks by which she can be 
recognized. 

But what are these important marks by which all ages have 
infallibly recognized the true Church of Christ ? They are well 
known. Thus the Apostles’ Creed and the Nicene Creed, which 
are so peculiarly sacred to all Christians, and which ‘‘ may be proved 
by the most certain warrants of Holy Scripture” (8th of 39 Art. 
of the Church of England), expressly affirm the existence of these 
marks. They are four—Unity, Holiness, Catholicity, and Aposto- 
licity. ‘‘I believe in the One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic 
Church.” These four marks, therefore, when found together, 
manifest the Church which all ages have recognized, as the true 
Church of Christ—the Church in which our forefathers believed. 

Now all these marks I find nowhere except in the Catholic 
Church. Therefore, I must conclude that the Catholic Church is 
the only true Church of Christ. 

A mere glance at the profession of faith of the Catholic 
Church, at her catechisms, or theological treatises, at her books 
of instruction as they are published in various countries, will suf- 
fice to show that her members ‘‘ keep the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace.” And as they have but one Lord and one 
baptism, so also they have but one faith (Eph. iv. 3, 5). “ They 
are,” as Tertullian well said of the primitive Christians, ‘‘ each 
what all are and all what each is.” Catholics, however far apart 
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in time and place, however separated by conflicting interests, 
inclinations, or national prejudices, are all intimately united in 
religion, and constitute one great people, one fold, one kingdom, 
professing the same doctrines, and acknowledging one supreme 
authority, viz.: the authority of the Roman Pontiff, the Vicar of 
Christ, and the Successor of St. Peter. 

This twofold unity of faith and government is an essential 
property of the true Church of Christ. And, indeed, if the mem- 
bers of Christ's mystical body were not animated by the same faith, 
how could they be said to be ‘“ members of member,” or, as we 
may read in the revised version, “‘ severally members thereof ?” 
(1 Cor. xii. 27). How could their unity be compared to that which 
exists between the Eternal Father and His Divine Son, and be a 
proof to the world of the divinity of Jesus Christ ? (John xvii. 
20, 21). And if the Church were not one in government, how 
could it be said to be a kingdom ? A kingdom necessarily conveys 
the idea of a society strictly one, and this implies one supreme 
authority. It is a fact, moreover, that our Lord ordained that 
His Church should have one universal pastor. It was to Peter 
alone that He addressed these words: “‘ Blessed art thou, Simon 
Bar-jona . . . andIsay ¢o thee, that thou art Peter (Cephas), 
and upon this rock (Cephas) I will build my Church, ° 
and I will give ¢o thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven” (Matt. 
xvi. 18, 19). That Peter is ‘the rock” is not only evident from 
the context and the common interpretation of the Fathers, but is 
also admitted by the most learned Protestant commentators. Thus 
Bloomfield (Comm. in loc.) testifies that this is the interpretation 
of “almost every modern (Protestant) expositor of any note.” I 
cannot better explain the relation of Christ and Peter, as founda- 
tions of the Church, than in the words of St. Leo (a.p, 440): 
“‘As my Father has manifested My divinity to thee,” he says, 
paraphrasing Christ’s address to Peter, ‘‘I make known to thee 
thy excellences: for thou art Peter, that is, as I am the inviola- 
ble Rock, who maketh both one, I, the foundation, other than 
which no one can lay; nevertheless, thou also art a rock, because 
thou art strengthened by my power, so that those things which 
belong to me by nature are common to thee with me by participa- 
tion.” (Serm. 4 de Assumpt.) And Christ fulfilled His promise, 
for, as St. John relates in the twenty-first chapter of his Gospel, 
our Saviour, after His resurrection, addressing the same Apostle, 
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committed to him the care of His Church. ‘‘ Feed my lambs, 
feed my sheep.” St. Ambrose (A.D. 370) declares that Christ 
appointed Peter to feed the lambs and the sheep, “‘in order that 
He, who was the more perfect, might hold the government” (in 
Lucam, 1. 10, n. 176). St. Jerome (A.D. 385) assigns the reason 
why our Lord constituted a head for His Church. ‘One is 
chosen amongst the twelve, that a head being established, the 
occasion of schism may be removed ” (Ad Jovin 1. 1, n. 26); and 
St. Optatus (A.D. 368), addressing the Donatists, says that the 
Episcopal chair in the city of Rome was bestowed first upon Peter, 
“head of the Apostles, whence he was called Cephas,” and that 
‘in communion with that chair unity was to be preserved by all.” 
The Catholic Church preserves this communion with the chair of 
Peter, the See of Rome, and this is the reason why it is commonly 
called ‘‘ The Roman Catholic Church.” 

In the Catholic Church, again, I find that holiness which must 
characterize the true Church of Christ. By her doctrine and the 
administration of the sacraments the true Church of Christ is to 
carry on the work of Christ, and so attain the end for which she 
was instituted—the sanctification of her members. And this is 
precisely what the Catholic Church does. 

Let me take, for instance, her doctrine concerning the sacra- 
ments, and it will clearly appear how, by her ministry, she sancti- 
fies every stage and condition of life. She teaches that we are born 
in a state of sin (Rom. vy. 12), and, therefore, that before we can 
live the life of grace, we must be purified from our guilt—we must 
receive a spiritual birth (John iii. 5). And this she gives us by 
means of the Sacrament of Baptism (Matt. xxviii. 19). After being 
spiritually born our life of grace is but weak. We are, indeed, 
Christians, but we have to become strong and perfect Christians ; 
and we are made such, she teaches us, by receiving from her the 
Sacrament of Confirmation (Acts viii. 15, 17). Furthermore, as 
in temporal life, so also in the spiritual, we stand in need of nour- 
ishment—our souls must be frequently fed with ‘‘the bread of 
life” (John vi. 48); and this she gives us in the Sacrament of the 
Holy Eucharist, which, as we know again from her divine teaching, 
is the true body and blood of Christ, under the appearance of bread 
and wine (John vi. 51, 52; Matt. xxvi. 26-28). But to be per- 
fect is not human. We are liable to fall into sin and lose thereby 
the state of grace. We stand in need, therefore, of some healing 
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remedy for sin. This necessary remedy she provides for us in the 
Sacrament of Penance, in which, by the priest’s absolution, given 
to us by the authority of Christ delegated to him (John xx. 22, 
23), joined with contrition, confession, and satisfaction, the sins 
which were committed after baptism are forgiven. Again: the 
Church knows that it is at the time of our death that we are in 
the greatest spiritual need. Weakened by disease, we are less able 
to withstand the attacks of the enemy of our salvation. This spe- 
cial assistance which we need then she communicates to us in the 
Sacrament of Extreme Unction, the anointing of the sick men- 
tioned by St. James (v. 14, 15). In religion, to sanctify ourselves 
we stand in need of spiritual teachers and guides—of men who are 
** ministers of Christ and stewards of the mysteries of God” (1 Cor. 
iv. 1); and these are supplied, together with the powers and graces 
necessary for them, by the Sacrament of Holy Orders (2 Tim. i. 6). 
And, finally, she sanctifies the married state by the Sacrament of 
Matrimony, which she considers as the emblem of that sacred 
union which exists between Christ and His Church (Eph. v. 25, 
32). This, she teaches us, has been instituted to give to married 
persons the graces required for the fulfillment of their duties and 
for the religious training of their children. 

Assisted by the Holy Ghost, who gives efficacy to her ministry, 
the Catholic Church is ever gathering new members into her fold, 
and implanting in them the principle of supernatural life, and by 
the practices of devotion she inculcates, she fosters that life in all. 
And if some of her children are not actually saints, it is only be- 
cause they do not live in accordance with their faith. In fact, in 
every age and in every land, she has been and is the fruitful 
mother of saints, and thousands of her sons and daughters re- 
nounce all worldly honors and enjoyments, in order to consecrate 
all that they have, and all that they are, to the service of God and 
of their fellow-men, always ready to lay down their lives for them. 
Witness those heroic men who vowed to attend the lepers, and 
bear the awful consequences of their self-devotion ; witness those 
who solemnly vowed to remain in slavery themselves, if they 
could not otherwise redeem the captives ; witness those many 
priests and sisters of charity who lay down their lives in every 
epidemic. In a word, with an activity and zeal for souls, 
which even her enemies are forced to admit, the Catholic Church 
leaves nothing undone for the conversion of sinners, for the in- 
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struction of the ignorant, for the relief of the poor of Christ. Her 
many missions in every land, her schools of every degree for the 
rich and poor, her books of devotion in every tongue, her hospitals, 
asylums, and charitable institutions of every kind, are so many 
proofs of her untiring zeal in fulfilling her divine mission to bring 
all to Christ. 
The true Church of Christ has always been and must always be 
‘¢ Catholic ” according to those words of the Apostles’ Creed: “I 
believe in the holy Catholic Church.” Hence we find the term 
Catholic used by the Fathers as a distinctive mark of the true 
Church. St. Ignatius (A. pD. 107), writing to the Church of 
Smyrna, says: ‘‘ Where the bishop is, there let the multitude of 
believers be ; even as where Jesus Christ is, there is the Catholic 
Church.” This catholicity of the true Church, instituted by 
Christ, is threefold—catholicity of extension, ‘‘ going teach all 
nations ;” catholicity of doctrine, ‘‘ teaching them to observe all 
things ;” catholicity of duration, ‘‘ Iam with you all days even to 
the consummation of the world.” Catholicity, then, implies a mul- 
titude of members spread throughout the whole world, in all ages, 
and professing the same doctrines. Now this is exactly what I 
find in the Church to which I belong. Her members far outnum- 
ber all the other Christian denominations taken together. Accord- 
ing to the London ‘“ Scientific Miscellany,” there are over 254,- 
000,000 Catholics. These are spread all over the world, so that 
there is no civilized or savage country known where the Catholic 
Church is not actually established, and carrying out the work of 
Christ. ‘‘ The Catholic Church is so called,” says St. Augustine, 
“because it is diffused throughout the world ” (Ep. 52, ad Sever. 
n. 1). Catholics can repeat to-day what Tertullian (A. p. 199) 
said of the Catholics of his time, ‘‘ We have filled every place, 
cities, islands, castles, towns, assemblies, your very camps, your 
tribes, companies, palaces, senate, foram! We leave you but your 
temples” (Apol. 22). And what is more important, the Church 
so diffused holds everywhere the same faith, has the same consti- 
tution, the same sacraments, the same form of government. She 
is Catholic as she is one. To the question, then, “ Why amI a 
Catholic ?” I might well answer in the words of St. Augustine: 
“Many things detain me in the bosom of the Catholic Church, 
The name itself of the Catholic Church keeps me: a 
name which, in the midst of so many heresies, this Church alone 
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has, not without cause, so held possession of, that while all heretics 
would fain have themselves called Catholics, yet, to the query of 
any stranger, ‘ Where is the meeting of the Catholic Church held ?’ 
they would not dare to point out their own basilica or house ” (C, 
Ep. Fund., ec. 4). 

By “ Apostolic Church” is meant the Church which Christ 
established by means of His Apostles, whom, as the Gospels tell 
us, He selected, instructed, ordained, and commissioned to per- 
petuate among men to the end of time His divine mission, The 
Church, then, to be Apostolic, must be the Church established by 
the Apostles, that is, it must have an Apostolic origin, it must 
teach the same doctrine which the Apostles taught, and her minis- 
ters must derive their authority from those same Apostles. 

That the Catholic Church has an Apostolic origin is a fact 
which cannot be questioned. Dr, Lardner, a Protestant writer, 
speaking of the foundation of the Church of Rome by St. Peter, 
assures us that ‘‘this is the general, uncontradicted, disinterested 
testimony of ancient writers in the several parts of the world,” and 
he adds, “‘ it is not for our honor, nor for our interests, either as 
Christians or Protestants, to deny the truth of events ascertained 
by early and well-attested tradition” (Works, vol. 6, p. 253, Lon- 
don, 1838). ‘It is the universal testimony of tradition,” says Dr. 
T. Schaff, ‘that Peter labored last in Rome” (“ Hist. of the Ap. 
Church,” p. 362, N. Y., 1853). And Dr. Whiston, another Protes- 
tant, speaking of the same subject, expresses himself in a still 
stronger way. ‘‘ This is so clear,” he says, ‘in Christian antiquity, 
that it is a shame for a Protestant to confess that it has ever been 
denied by Protestants ” (‘‘ Memoirs,” London, 1750). It will suffice, 
then, to cite a few testimonies from the early doctors of the Church. 
Thus St. Cyprian calls the Roman See the “See of Peter” (Ep. 
55,n. 14). St. Jerome calls Pope Damasus “‘ the Successor of the 
Fisherman,” and his chair “ the chair of Peter” (Ep. 15, n. 2). 
And St. Augustine calls Linus, the Roman Bishop, ‘‘ the Successor 
of St. Peter” (Ep. 53, n. 2). 

A careful examination, moreover, of the doctrines of the 
Catholic Church will prove clearly to any unprejudiced mind, that 
she teaches whole and entire the very same doctrines that were 
taught by the Apostles. This I find to be admitted by Protestants 
themselves, at least as far as it concerns those points, which they 
call “fundamental” or “the original elements of the Gospel.” 
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See ex. gr. Hodge ‘‘Systematic Theology” (p. 3, c. 17, § 3), and 
Hopkins, ‘‘ End of Controversy Controverted,” (Lett. 19). What 
they try in vain to prove is, that the Catholic Church, together 
with those doctrines, has taught many errors, that she has added 
many new points of doctrine to the original deposit of faith. I 
have diligently examined each and every one of these points, and 
the result of this study has been to convince me the more, that the 
so-called additions are not new articles of faith, but only authori- 
tative declarations of the teaching Church that the doctrines in 
question had been revealed to the Apostles, and had come down to 
us either by Scripture or Tradition.* 

The last condition required for the Apostolic Church is an 
Apostolic ministry, that is, ministers who derive their powers 
from the Apostles, and are in communion with the center of unity 
which Christ established, and from which they derive their mission. 
The necessity of this communion with the center of unity is evi- 
dent from the few remarks already made on the unity of the 
Church. In confirmation of this, it will be enough to quote here 
two of the many authorities I have examined on this subject. St. 
Optatus speaking of “‘the chair of Rome, in which Peter sat,” 
tells us that “‘in communion with this chair unity is to be pre- 
served by all.” And that great saint and doctor of the Church, 
St. Jerome, thus addresses the Bishop of Rome, Pope Damasus: “I 
speak with the Successor of the Fisherman, and the Disciple of the 
Cross. Following no chief but Christ, I am joined in communion 
with your beatitude, that is, with the chair of Peter. On that 
rock I know that the Church was built. Whosoever shall eat 
the Lamb outside that house is profane. Whosoever does not 
gather with you scattereth ” (Ep. 15, n. 2). 

It is an historical fact, which no scholar has ever denied, that 
the priests and bishops of the Catholic Church can trace their 
lineage back to an Apostolic origin. This is clearly demonstrated 
by following the succession of pontiffs from St. Peter to Leo XIIL., 
in the Apostolic See of Rome, with which center of unity no other 
priesthood but that of the Catholic Church is in communion. I 
may add, also, that those denominations which lay any claim to 
apostolicity of orders, as, for instance, the Church of England, 


*I may be permitted to refer the reader to ‘‘ The True Faith of our Fore- 
fathers ” (American News Co., N. Y., 1882), where he will find the result of this 
investigation. 
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and its daughter, the Episcopal Church in the United States, found 
this their claim on the fact of having received these orders from 
bishops that had been in communion with the Roman Catholic 
Church. Again, therefore, with St. Augustine, I answer that I 
am a Catholic because ‘‘ Inthe Catholic Church . . . the suc- 
cession of priests from the See itself of the Apostle Peter [Rome] 
even tothe present Episcopate, holds me ” (Contr. Ep. Man. n. 2). 

But, once more, if I consider the express will and purpose of 
Christ in establishing His Church on earth, I find that she shall 
continue to the end of time, unchanged in her internal and ex- 
ternal constitution, and possessing all the very same gifts, marks, 
etc., with which she was endowed by her Divine Founder. For 
the mission of the Church is the mission of Christ, ‘‘to save 
souls.” She must last, therefore, as long as there are souls to 
save. She is built on a rock, and “the gates of hell shall never 
prevail against her.” Hence it is impossible for her ever to be- 
come corrupt in her faith, in her sacraments, or in her government. 
For the moment she should fail in any of these, that moment the 
gates of hell would have prevailed against her. To assert that at 
any time the Church of Christ failed is to deny the truth of 
Christ’s promise to His Church, ‘‘ I am with you all days, even to 
the consummation of the world.” ‘ There are some,” St. Augus- 
tine tells us, ‘‘ who say: she that was the Church of all nations, 
is already no more ; she has perished. This say they who are not 
in her. The impudent assertion!” (Ps. 101., serm. 2, n 8.) If, 
therefore, the Church cannot fail or become corrupt, there can be 
no reason for any reformation in her faith, her sacraments, or 
government. Every attempt at such reformation is an explicit 
denial of her indefectibility. 

But if the true Church of Christ was to last the same “all 
days,” even to the end of the world, then it has always been 
in existence, from the days of the Apostles to our own. It existed, 
therefore, when Luther and Calvin and Henry VIII. raised the 
standard of revolt against the Catholic Church, in which they 
were baptized and educated ; it existed when each established a 
separate and independent Church of his own. And if it existed, 
it could be no other than the Roman Catholic Church. For it is 
a fact that, at the time, there existed no other Church distinct 
from her, and recognized by the Reformers as the true Church of 
Christ. 
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It is evident, therefore, that the “‘ Reformers,” and consequently 
those who have followed in their footsteps, have no divine authority 
to preach, to administer the sacraments, and to govern Christ’s 
mystical body. They certainly did not receive it from the Catholic 
Church, from which they were separated, and by which they were 
condemned. Luther wasa priest, but nevera bishop. Calvin was 
a simple cleric, and never received the order of priesthood. Henry 
VIIL., “‘ the spiritual head” of the Church of England, was a 
layman. By whom, then, were they sent? And ‘ how can they 
preach unless they be sent?” (Rom. x. 15). Did they receive an 
extraordinary mission from God himself? But where are their 
credentials, where their proofs? No account of these has ever 
come to light. And it seems plain enough to me, at least, that 
they all could not have been sent by the same God to preach 
contradictory doctrines and vilify each other. Henry VIII. 
wrote against Luther, Luther against Calvin, and Calvin against 
both. 

As this subject is of vital importance, I will consider my posi- 
tion as stated above from another point of view, briefly touching 
on a point of doctrine characteristic of the Catholic Church. 

My reason for being a Catholic is drawn from the fact that the 
Catholic Church, 7. e., the Church in communion with the Sue- 
cessor of St. Peter, the Bishop of Rome, is the true Church of 
Christ. This I briefly proved, by showing that she possesses all 
the notes, which must, according to the intention of Christ, 
characterize His Church, and distinguish it from every other 
society. I now add, that since I am obliged to be a Christian in 
order to be saved, and since the choice is only between Catholicity 
and Protestantism, if I were not a Christian Catholic, I ought 
to be a Christian Protestant. Now is it proved that Christian 
Protestants constitute the Church of Christ? This should be one 
in faith and government; its members should be so united as to 
be ‘‘members of member” and constitute one body, one kingdom, 
one fold. In vain do I look for this unity among Protestants, 
They do not constitute one church, but many independent 
churches. They have not “one faith” or creed, but many creeds. 
And no wonder, for there no unity of faith can be found where 
the only principle of this unity is denied, and a principle is set up 
in its place which necessarily causes dissension. This false princi- 
ple is their rule of faith. As long as they are told that every man 
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has the right and duty to interpret the Scriptures for himself, as 
long as the private interpretation of the Bible is to settle all religious 
controversies, so long will religious division be perpetuated, not 
only among different denominations, but even among the members 
of the same denomination. If Washington and his colleagues in 
promulgating the Constitution of this Republic had said : “ Let 
each one read this Constitution for himself, explain it for himself, 
and follow out in practice his own interpretation of it,” we cer- 
tainly should not be ‘‘ known and read of all men ” as one united 
nation. In its stead, we should have had a thousand different 
political sections and petty governments. How did these great 
statesmen guard against this danger? They framed the Constitu- 
tion, and at the same time established a supreme tribunal, and an 
authoritative power, which should interpret its meaning ultimately 
and definitively, by whose decision all, without exception, from 
the President to the beggar, are bound to abide. 

The true rule of faith is the living and infallible authority 
of the Church of Christ. This, and no other, is the supreme 
tribunal, and the supreme judge in matters of faith. This is the 
source and safeguard of unity. I have already shown that Christ, 
our Lord, established in His Church an authority to whose teach- 
ing the faithful must submit. While it is nowhere said in the 
Scriptures that Christ gave to His Apostles, who then constituted 
the Church, a mission to write, we find it expressly stated in the 
last verses of St. Matthew’s Gospel that He committed to His 
Church the mission of teaching all nations. We know also that 
He made submission to this teaching a condition of salvation 
(Mark xvi. 16), assuring us that he who hears the Church hears 
Him. Because He is always with His teaching Church, and the 
Spirit of truth, the Paraclete, abides with her forever (John xiv. 
16). How could Christ make obedience to this teaching authority 
a condition for salvation, and declare that in hearing the Church, 
I should hear Him ; that the gates of hell should never prevail 
against it; that the Spirit of truth is the Spirit of His Church, if 
that Church had no divine authority to teach, or were fallible in 
teaching ? 

Those who deny this authoritative and infallible teaching of 
the Church, if consistent, must give up all divine faith. ‘I 
should not believe the Gospel,” says St. Augustine, ‘‘ unless the 
authority of the Church moved me thereto” (C. Ep. Fund., c. 5). 
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The Bible, without this living and infallible authority, leaves men 
necessarily in a state of doubt. For before they can believe any 
article of faith, on the sole authority of the Bible as the word of 
God, they must first be infallibly sure that the book, in which they 
find that article, is the word of God, and not the word of man ; 
just as before we accept any statement as an article of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, we must first be certain that the Con- 
stitution spoken of is really the Constitution of the United States. 
How can Protestants settle that question? 7. e., how can they, 
without the authority of the Catholic Church, be infallibly certain 
that the Bible is the word of God? That the Bible, as they have 
it, containing so many books, and chapters, and verses, is a work of 
inspiration ? This evidence is not found in the Bible itself, and 
even if it were there, the question would still remain, how do you 
know that this assertion is itself authentic? How do you know 
that this assertion is of God? They may believe that book to be 
the Word of God, because they think so, or because they fancy that 
the Spirit bears witness within them, or because this is the opinion 
of learned men, or even because their own denomination tells them 
so. But are they infallibly sure that they are correct ? All those 
learned men are fallible; they acknowledge it themselves ; their 
own denomination or Church professes to be not infallible, and 
consequently to be liable to err. 

Moreover, this fallible authority is human authority. Will they 
believe on human fallible authority that the Bible is the word of 
God ? They may, if they choose, but then let them be logical, and 
believe whatever is in the Bible on the same authority—in other 
words, let them give up divine faith. ‘‘ Prove to me,” says 
Rousseau, ‘‘ the necessity of authority in religion, and to-morrow 
I will be a Catholic.” That this authority is absolutely necessary 
is evident from the fact that without it the unity of the Church of 
Christ cannot subsist ; without it the Church of Christ is a purely 
human institution; without it in religion we are lost in doubt. 
This divine and infallible authority I find in the Catholic Church, 
and nowhere outside of it; for the different denominations that 
have sprung up since the time of the “ Reformation” positively 
reject it. 

These, then, are some of the reasons ‘‘ why I am a Catholic.” 
I remain in the Church to which I belong, because, to use St. 
Augustine’s words, ‘‘ This is the Holy Church, the One Church, 
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the True Church, the Catholic Church, which fights against all 
errors. She may be attacked, but cannot be overcome. All errors 
have gone far from her . . . but she remains unsevered from 
her own root, in her own vine, in her own charity. The gates of 
hell shall not prevail against her” (‘‘ De Symbolo,” n, 14). 


S. M. Branpi, 8. J. 





THE PROGRESS OF ARKANSAS. 





ARKANSAS—pronounced Arkansaw—was carved out of that im- 
mense and productive region acquired by purchase from France in 
1803, when Thomas Jefferson was President of the United States, 
and Napoleon the First was Emperor of France, at a cost to us of 
only $15,000,000. It extended from the British possessions on the 
north to the Gulf of Mexico on the south, and from the Missis- 
sippi River on the east to the Rocky Mountains on the west. 

The mean average temperature of Arkansas is 60° Fah.; the 
mean average rain-fall is 49 inches. The country is generally 
healthy, except upon the streams that overflow. There are no 
extremes, as a general thing, of heat or cold, and the weather in 
the fall season of the year is delightful. 

Arkansas was settled by the French in 1670. A territorial gov- 
ernment was organized for it, under act of Congress of March 20, 
1819. On the 16th day of June, 1836, it was admitted as a State 
into the Union. 

According to the United States census reports, it had a popu- 
lation, in 1820, of 14,255 ; in 1830, of 30,388 ; in 1840, of 97,574; 
in 1850, of 209,897 ; in 1860, of 435,450 ; in 1870, of 481,471; in 
1880, of 802,525. 

The war between the States greatly interfered with and re- 
tarded the population and progress of the State. It is safe to say 
that the population of the State to-day is 1,000,000. In 1865, 
when the war closed, Arkansas was in an impoverished and de- 
plorable condition. Almost her entire territory had been occu- 
pied during the war by the contending forces of the Federal and 
Confederate armies ; the larger part of the property of the citizens 
had been destroyed or consumed, and the regular business of the 
country was almost entirely suspended. The people were discour- 
aged and greatly perplexed at the changed conditions, and by the 
great difficulty of procuring the means of subsistence. The slaves 
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had been liberated ; the citizens had been deprived of their horses ; 
mules, cattle, and domestic animals of almost every description 
were very scarce and hard to obtain. There was a great scarcity 
of money and of the necessaries of life. In many places the im- 
proved lands had been stripped of fences, houses, and orchards, and 
left bare. There was wide-spread poverty and dilapidation. Cot- 
ton, the staple product of the State (the growth of which had been 
almost entirely suspended, and much of which that was on hand 
in 1862 had been burned), bore a high price for several years after 
the war closed, and was a very important factor in the rapid recu- 
peration of the State, financially. 

The first legislature that convened after the war, in the winter 
of 1866 and ’67, composed in large part of old soldiers of the Con- 
federate Army, passed an act of pardon and amnesty which pro- 
vided ‘‘that full and free pardon and amnesty be and the same 
are hereby granted to all persons, who, at any time after the 24th 
day of May, A.D. 1861, and before the 4th day of July, a.p. 
1865, may have committed any crime, or misdemeanor, against the 
State of Arkansas, rape only excepted, who shall not have been 
convicted thereof before the passage of this act.” This legisla- 
ture also passed the act enlarging the rights of those who had been 
held as slaves, and of free persons of color, conferring upon them 
the full and equal benefits of the rights of personal security, per- 
sonal liberty, and private property, and all remedies and proceed- 
ings for their enforcement and protection. 

But the reconstruction acts of the Congress of the United 
States greatly retarded and obstructed the progress and prosperity 
of the State, and kept it, from early in 1867 to 1874, virtually 
under military surveillance and the domination of provost mar- - 
shals, while the former slaves had been enfranchised and many 
of the best and leading men of the country were disfranchised. 
Under the maladministration of the State and county govern- 
ments, by those who were brought into power by these reconstruc- 
tion acts, the indebtedness of the State and of nearly all the coun- 
ties was enormously increased without any corresponding benefit. 

The entire State debt in March, 1867, was only about $3,400,- 
000, principal and interest. By September 30, 1874, the bonded 
debt of the State had been swelled to $12,205,846, bearing an 
interest of six per cent., or more. Of this amount $5,300,000 
were railroad aid bonds, and $3,005,846.05 were levee bonds, which 
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have since been decided by the Supreme Court of the State to have 
been issued without authority of law, and hence to be void. A 
constitutional amendment, adopted by the people in 1885, pro- 
hibits the payment of the railroad aid, levee, and Holford bonds 
as fraudulent and void. The undisputed debt of the State, prin- 
cipal and interest, now amounts to only about $5,000,000. There 
were issued also within the period aforesaid about $3,000,000 of 
Arkansas treasurer’s certificates, much of which bore interest at 
five per cent. and some at eight per cent. per annum. These 
certificates were made receivable for all State, county, and munici- 
pal taxes, except the tax to pay interest on the public debt, and 
also for all debts due the State. Thus the revenues of the State 
were anticipated for years. County scrip, or warrants upon the 
county treasurer, in many counties, were purchasable, in 1874, at 
from fifteen to twenty-five cents on the dollar, and the State treas- 
urer’s certificates of indebtedness at from twenty to twenty-five 
cents on the dollar. 

In the early part of 1875 the State had no money and no means 
of raising the small sum of about $1,300 to pay the public 
printer for printing the acts of the special session of the legisla- 
ture, convened by Governor Elisha Baxter, at which an act was 
passed calling the Constitutional Convention of 1874, which 
framed the present State constitution, and at the election for 
the adoption of which the Hon. A. H. Garland, now Attorney- 
General of the United States, was elected in October, 1874, Gov- 
ernor of the State. 

The adoption of this constitution, and the election of Mr. Gar- 
land to the office of governor, marked, if not a new era, a golden 
epoch in the history of the State. Confidence in the stability and 
integrity of public affairs, which had fled, was again, after a weary 
period of doubt, fear, and distress, restored, and peace, content- 
ment, and quiet prevailed throughout the State. The counties 
commenced to pay off their accumulated debts, and the floating 
indebtedness of the State began to be gradually absorbed from 
year to year, until now most of the counties are out of debt, and 
the State has paid off the treasurer’s certificates of indebted- 
ness, the Loughborough bonds, devised to bridge over the State’s 
straightened financial condition, and the Brooks-Baxter war bonds, 
issued to pay the expenses of the Brooks-Baxter War of 1874. The 
State is now on a currency basis, and has money in her treasury. 
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Besides, she is this year, 1886, making thorough improvements 
upon her State House, and considerable improvements for the 
School for the Blind, the Deaf Mute Institute, the Lunatic 
Asylum, and erecting two new buildings within the walls of the 
State Penitentiary. She has reduced her taxes three mills on the 
dollar. 

The State has about 4,000 miles of navigable waters, Her 
lands are rich, producing abundant crops of the cereals, native 
and cultivated grasses, vegetables in great variety, and the most 
luscious small fruits, peaches, and apples, in the production, beauty, 
and flavor of which she is unsurpassed, if equaled by any other 
country. Arkansas apples, exhibited at the World’s Fair and Cot- 
ton Centennial Exposition at New Orleans, in 1884, took one of 
the two gold medals and twelve special premiums, and, at the St. 
Louis Fair, in October, 1885, the fruits exhibited from Arkansas 
took the sweepstakes premium over al] competitors. Her cotton, 
also, took the first premium at the Exposition at the city of New 
Orleans in 1884. At the North, Central and South American 
Exposition at New Orleans, in 1886, Arkansas took the first 
premium for the best collective exhibit of fruit, and for the best 
display of apples, and the first premium for the best fifty varieties 
of apples, the best forty varieties, the best twenty varieties, the 
best fifteen varieties, the best ten, the best five, the best three, and 
the best one varieties, and nine other special premiums, 

There are in Arkansas 30,000 square miles of land covered with 
the finest timber of almost all the useful varieties, amongst which 
are many varieties of valuable oak, black and white walnut, cy- 
press, poplar, gum, cedar, hickory, ash, locust, mulberry, cherry, 
linn, maple, pecan, catalpa, elm, and many other species, besides 
pine, of which it is estimated there is within her limits enough to 
make 40,000,000,000 feet of lumber. 

An inexhaustible wealth of minerals slumbers undeveloped in 
her bosom, consisting of lead, iron, zinc, copper, manganese, with 
various other minerals, besides coal, of which it is estimated she 
has 12,000 square miles. The Ouita Coal Company and Stiewell & 
Company are engaged in mining coal upon the Arkansas River, 
above Little Rock, the capital of the State, and upon the line of 
the Little Rock and Fort Smith Railroad. This coal is of excel- 
lent quality, as shown by the analysis of Dr. David Dale Owen, who 
made a geological reconnoisance of the State some years ago. 
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Manganese mines are worked at Batesville, on White River, where 
there is said to be an abundance of the very best quality. 

Arkansas has 2,000,000 acres of lands which she offers to donate, 
in tracts of 160 acres, to actual settlers, and there are within her 
borders 5,525,680 acres subject to entry under the United States 
homestead laws, of which 160 acres can be had by paying fees 
amounting only to $18.70. The State also owns 70,000 acres of 
swamp lands, 817 acres of seminary lands, 16,000 acres of saline 
lands, and 15,000 acres of internal improvement lands, which she 
sells for $1.00 and $1.25 per acre. 

At the close of the war, in 1865, there were only thirty-eight 
miles of railroad in the State. Since then the Memphis and Little 
Rock Railroad has been completed to Little Rock, the capital of 
Arkansas, and the St. Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern Railroad 
has been built from St. Louis, Mo., through the State, from the 
north-east corner, via Little Rock, to Texarkana, a flourishing little 
city of 6,000 inhabitants, on the south-western border of the State, 
where the road enters the State of Texas, and where several other 
railroads converge. 

The Little Rock and Fort Smith Railroad extends from the 
beautiful and prosperous city of Fort Smith, with a population of 
10,000 inhabitants, on the western boundary line of the State and 
the border of the Indian Territory, down the fertile and pictu- 
resque valley of the Arkansas, in sight of the Boston, Magazine, 
and Ozark Mountains, to the city of Little Rock, which is appro- 
priately called the City of Roses, from the many beautiful flowers 
grown there, and the great taste of her charming and elegant ladies 
displayed in their cultivation. This road will be extended soon, 
west across the Indian Territory. The Little Rock, Mississippi 
River and Texas Railroad, recently completed from Little Rock to 
Arkansas City, on the Mississippi River, and the Little Rock and 
Fort Smith Railroad, which connect at Little Rock and are now 
under one management, form what is called the Arkansas Valley 
Route, which crosses the Mississippi River at Arkansas City and 
connects at Leland, in the State of Mississippi, with the Mississippi 
Valley route from Memphis, Tennessee, by way of Vicksburg and 
Baton Rouge, to New Orleans. So we can leave Little Rock at 2.35 
o'clock, p.M., and take breakfast at New Orleans next morning. 
The Texas and St. Louis R.R., a narrow, but soon to be made a 
standard gauge road, from opposite Cairo, in Illinois, through the 
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eastern and southern part of the State to Texarkana, passes, on the 
south bank of the Arkansas River, Pine Bluff, a city of over 6,000 
inhabitants, which is also on the line of the Arkansas Valley route, 
and is growing rapidly in trade, population, advantages, and facili- 
ties, and is supported by a most magnificent adjacent cotton coun- 
try. The Texas and St. Louis is called the Cotton Belt Route. All 
along its line are magnificent forests of oak, pine, cypress, and other 
valuable timbers, and lumber establishments abound, The lumber 
business in Arkansas has increased fourfold in the last decade. 
The Kansas City, Springfield and Memphis Railroad is a magnifi- 
cent new road from Kansas City, Missouri, through the entire 
length of the State of Arkansas to Memphis, Tennessee. Besides 
these, there are many other new and excellent roads, among them 
the St. Louis and San Francisco Railroad, which enters the State 
in the north-west corner, in Benton County, and, passing through 
Benton, Washington, and Crawford Counties, terminates now at 
Fort Smith, but is destined to be extended soon into Texas. This 
road passes the healthful and picturesque little city of Fayetteville, 
in Washington County, which nestles among the lovely elevations and 
charming valleys of the Boston Mountains and the head waters of 
the beautiful White River. Washington, and Benton, and other 
adjacent counties, constitute a wheat and fruit-growing country, 
par excellence. Arkansas has now about 2,000 miles of railroad in 
operation, and several new roads projected and in course of con- 
struction. 

According to the census of 1870, there were 49,424 farms in the 
State, with 7,597,296 acres, of which 1,859,821 acres were im- 
proved ; in 1880 there were 94,433 farms with 12,061,547 acres, 
of which 3,595,603 acres were improved. The value of farms in 
1870 was $40,629,698 ; in 1880, $74,249,409. The value of farm 
implements and machinery in 1870 was $2,237,409; in 1880, 
$4,637,497. 

The following figures will show the progress of Arkansas in 
material production during the decade ending in 1880 : 


InpDIAN CORN. 


Rushels Bushels. 
1870. 13,382,145. 1880. .24,156,417. 
OAaTs. 
1870.....528,777. 1880. ..2,219,822, 1870 
Wunae. op, nenaeee. 
1870..... 741,736.  1880...1,260,715. 1870.....594,866.  1880..... 
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Hops. CATTLE, OTHER THAN OXEN. 


Lhe. Lba. Value. Value. 
1970. ... .625,064. 1880...1,444,077. 1870...$193,589. 1880... $433,304, 
Horses. SHEEP. 

Value. Value.  1870...$161,077. 1880 ...$246,757. 
1870 ....$92,013. 1880 ...$146,366. — ceiean # 


MULES AND ASSES 
’ 1870 ... $841,129.  1880..$1,565,095. 
1870... .$36,204. 1880....¢87,052. $ $ 


Mitca Cows, ~~ Ibe. 
1870 ...$128,959. 1880 ...$249,407. 1870...2,753,931. 1880. ..7,790,018. 


Butter. 


The total value of all farm products for the year 1879 was 
$43,796,261. We have no accurate statistics since 1880, but the 
increase has been very great. 

The interest in and provision for popular education indicates, 
more accurately perhaps than aught else, the progress and im- 
provement of any people. The school system of Arkansas, es- 
tablished by law in 1868, was revised in 1875, and its supervision 
given toa State Superintendent of Public Instruction. The present 
constitution provides that “ intelligence and virtue being the safe- 
guards of liberty, and the bulwark of a free and good government, 
the State shall ever maintain a general, suitable, and efficient system 
of free schools, whereby all persons in the State, between the ages 
of six and twenty-one years, may receive gratuitous instruction.” 
It authorizes the levy of a State school tax, not to exceed two 
mills on the dollar, in each year, on all taxable property of the 
State, and an annual per-capita tax of one dollar on every male 
inhabitant over twenty-one years of age ; and it provides further 
that the general assembly may authorize school districts to levy a 
special school tax not to exceed five mills on the dollar in any one 
year. This State school tax is levied and collected each year, 
and, under laws passed for that purpose, each school district votes 
the special district school tax annually. As a rule, all these dis- 
tricts vote the full five-mills tax. The sixteenth section in each 
township of thirty-six sections of land is set apart, under act of 
Congress, for school purposes. In 1876, the number of children 
entitled to education at the free schools, between the ages of six 
and twenty-one years, as enumerated, was 180,950; in 1877, 
203,567 ; 1884, 313,356, of whom 153,216 were enrolled in the 
schools. The enrollment of 1884 almost equaled the enumeration 
of the seven years preceding. In 1877, the apportionment of State 
school funds was $82,268; in 1884, $240,000. In 1876, the total 
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school revenue from all sources in the State was $194,445; in 1884 
it reached the sum of $931,404.10. In 1877, the whole number of 
school districts in the State was 1,127 ; in 1884, 3,337. In 1878, 
the number of teachers employed was 1,458; in 1884, 2,899. In 
1877, the value of school-houses and furniture belonging to the 
schools of the State was $170,422 ; in 1884, $384,827.73}. The 
last seven years have witnessed the inauguration of an entirely 
new order of things, and nearly every considerable town in the 
State has erected one or more large, well-ventilated school build- 
ings of modern architecture. This may be also said of quite a 
number of smaller towns and of the rural districts. Really, the 
estimate of 1884 is under the real value. The city of Little Rock 
has school buildings and appurtenances of the value of $150,000. 
There is little room for doubt that the school-houses, furniture, 
and appliances of the public schools of the State are of the value 
now of $600,000. These schools in the rural districts are all open 
for three, and many of them for five months in each year ; and 
the towns, almost without exception, have a free school for five 
months in each year, and those towns that have a population of 
one thousand maintain a free school from seven to ten months in 
each year. 

There is a growing demand in the State, generally, for longer 
terms, better houses, and for such improvement in teaching as will 
yield the fruits of virtue, intelligence, and practical knowledge 
combined. This growth in education has not been circumscribed 
by the narrow environment of race. The colored children have 
their separate schools and receive their pro rata of all taxes col- 
lected for school purposes. In 1884, of the 112,233 enrolled in 
all the schools of the State, 28,133 were colored children; and of 
the 2,899 teachers employed, 582 were colored. The State has 
established at Pine Bluff a normal school for the special training 
of teachers for the colored schools, which, though it has been in 
operation but a few years, has met the expectations of its friends 
and is justly considered as one of the best schools in the State. 

The Arkansas Industrial University, situated at Fayetteville, 
Washington County, is a fine institution under the control of an 
able faculty, and is sustained by the State. The State Teachers’ 
Association, held at Morrilton in 1884, was attended by 114 teach- 
ers ; the Normal Institute at Greenwood in 1869, by 169 teachers 
for ten days ; the institute at Monticello by 104, and at Camden 
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by 88; in the same year more than half of the counties have 
County Teachers’ Institutes which meet quarterly. 

In the hearts of the people of Arkansas there is a strong and 
growing love for and a deep and abiding interest in the schools of 
the State. 

Few countries offer greater inducements and combine more 
advantages for the home-seeker and the capitalist than Arkansas. 
A cordial welcome is extended to the worthy, of whatever rank or 
condition, or from whatever country. 


Simon P. Hugues, 





LIFE INSURANCE. 


Amona the multitude of mythological creations is that of an 
attractive lady on a rolling stone. She means that, when many 
variable causes operate, more or less together in time and space, 
it is impossible for the human mind to predict the joint effect on 
an individual. Of a single cause we can predict the effect by 
observation and experience ; of two, with some, but a less degree, 
of certainty ; but beyond that we begin to be in a realm where we 
call our ignorance chance. 

Our experience of human life has taught us that every man is 
sure to die, some time or other, and that the insurable or produc- 
tive money value of his life beyond the age of one hundred years 
is inconsiderable, and beyond the age of seventy-five is hardly 
worth mentioning. The insurable part of a man’s life lies almost 
wholly between the ages of twenty and seventy-five, if, by reason 
of its usefulness to some other individual, it is insurable at 
all. 

As to the individual man, if we know nothing about him but 
his age, nothing can be more uncertain than when he will die. If 
we know about his health, we can better guess ; if about his par- 
entage, still better ; if about his habits, still better ; but, after all, 
our guess will be nothing like a certainty. After all possible care 
in selecting good risks and avoiding fraud, the best risk may 
prove the worst. 

Yet there are institutions that not only guess like good 
prophets, but fairly insure or answer the purpose of a wise provi- 
dence, to mitigate the saddest calamity that befalls man. They 
will agree to pay to a man’s heirs or dependents, to whom it is to 
be presumed that his life is both valuable and dear, a certain sum 
of money if he dies before reaching a certain age. And the busi- 
ness can be done with the effect of greatly limiting the jurisdic- 
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tion of the lady on the rolling stone and realizing the aspiration 
of the Saxon poet : 


** Thy spirit, independence, let me share, 
Lord of the lion heart and eagle eye, 
Thy steps I’ll follow, with my bosom bare, 
Nor heed the storm that howls along the sky.” 


Surely the utility of the business to the heirs of the man whose 
fate it is to die before he can have provided against their poverty 
or starvation is not to be denied. The utmost care of his health, 
or the best possible physicians, cannot make it certain that he will 
not die before that provision can be made. Even on a very crude, 
and only half scientific basis, life insurance, for the last two hun- 
dred years, has been of vast benefit to society, and has been, in 
spite of frequent failures, constantly improving in its methods 
and popularity. 

The success of life insurance is founded on the facts, observed 
by careful statisticians, that, out of a very large number of men of 
a given age, a certain number will die within one year. As, for 
example, out of 10,000 men, all aged twenty-seven, very nearly 
80 would be sure to die within one year, and out of 10,000, 
at the age of fifty, twice as many. If they were all apparently in 
good health at the beginning of the year, the mortality would be 
considerably less. But, as an average fact, the probability of dying 
within one year is determined very nearly by the figures of a mor- 
tality table, and for all practical purposes the mortality tables 
now in common use substantially agree. That most commonly 
used is founded on the experience of the seventeen largest offices 
in England, and was prepared in 1843. It has since been con- 
firmed by a larger experience of English offices as well as Amer- 
ican. As to the risk or probability of dying, if a company 
acquires at a moderate expense—and it ought to be much more 
moderate than it often is—a well-selected and sufficient number of 
risks, well spread as to locality, it may safely trust either of the 
mortality tables. A company consisting of too few members needs 
to have its own life insured. It must be subject to failure unless 
guarantee capital supplies the place of numbers till it has acquired 
them. 

Life insurance is of very gradual growth. Its history is too 
voluminous for myspace. But a glance into it may answer a good 
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purpose in default of the algebraic language which is necessary to 
explain its methods. 

The American who first drew the Protean life-principle out of 
the clouds was sent to the mother country to secure justice for 
her then infant colonies. He there became acquainted with Dr. 
Richard Price, who, by his scientific labors, was restoring the vital- 
ity of British life insurance, then in a ruinous condition, because 
it had been founded on guess-work. Both these men recognized 
the relations of capital and labor—that capital is the child of 
labor—and that there can be no social or national prosperity 
where the child enslaves the parent. They both believed that 
extreme poverty was not a necessary evil, that codperative insti- 
tutions might be founded by which every industrious man could 
save himself and family from pauperism, let death do what it 
might. Dr. Price showed how the perpetual solvency of a life in- 
surance company may be maintained on annual premiums not 
increasing with the increasing risk of age, as was abundantly 
illustrated in the career of the London Equitable. But he, un- 
fortunately, did not provide an equitable method by which a 
coinsuring member could retire from the society when he ceased 
to need further insurance, or was unable further to pay the annual 
premium. Here has remained a very important question, practi- 
cally, if not theoretically, unsolved nearly to the present time. 

The present writer cannot better explain the working of this 
defect than by stating what fell under his own observation, when, 
in the year 1844, he visited England as a peddler of Sparks’ Lives of 
Franklin and Washington, as well as of a publication of his own. 
He had from the Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance Company, 
a corporation chartered in 1816, a commission to procure informa- 
tion for its use on life insurance, and a letter of introduction to 
Joshua Milne, the author of the “‘ Carlisle Table of Mortality,” and 
other statistical works, then at the head of the Sun Life and Fire 
Office. That gentleman, in his sixty-ninth year, received me 
most graciously, and communicated to me even more information 
than I was capable of holding. About a week afterward, I was 
invited by John Kenyon, a well-known London Maecenas, to one 
of his literary breakfasts, where I met such men and women as 
Samuel Rogers, B. W. Procter (better known here by his nom 
de plume of Barry Cornwall), Robert Browning, Miss Mitford, 
Elizabeth Barrett (afterward Mrs, Browning), and others. Proc- 
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ter, sitting next to me, asked me pleasantly, ‘‘ What of the London 
lions have you seen?” ‘The Thames Tunnel,” I replied, ‘‘is 
the largest ; but the most interesting to me has been the Sun Life 
Office, where I have learned a good deal about life insurance that 
was new to me.” ‘Life insurance!” broke out Mr. Procter ; 
‘it’s the biggest humbug in Christendom.” I was quite thunder- 
struck, but managed, after a little hesitation, to say ‘‘ You surprise 
me, Mr. Procter. If I had not taken a policy from a life company 
just started in Boston, I should not have dared to cross the water, 
leaving a wife and five children on the other side.” ‘Go to the 
Royal Exchange,” said Mr. Procter, ‘‘ Thursday afternoon, at three 
o’clock, and you will see what I mean.” I assured him I should 
do so, and did. What I saw at that sublime center of trade was a 
sale at auction of several old policies on very aged men to specu- 
lators, apparently of the Hebrew persuasion, to be kept up by them 
by their paying annual premiums to the company till the decease. 
This was done, I was told, because the companies had made it a 
rule ‘‘ never to buy their own policies.” A poor rule, it seemed to 
me! I had seen slave auctions at home. I could hardly see more 
justice in this British practice. If I should ever become old my- 
self, I thought, I should not like to have a policy on my life in the 
hands of any man with the slightest pecuniary motive to wish me 
dead. This, then, was what had disgusted the sweetest song- 
writer in England with life insurance ! 

I soon found there was a reasonable act of Parliament against 
the issue of a policy in the absence of insurable interest on the 
part of the policy-holder in the life of the insured, but no law 
whatever against the continuance of one, after all insurable inter- 
est had ceased ; on the contrary, a judge-made law allowing it. I 
resolved, if I ever returned to America, it should be otherwise 
here, if my voice could avail. 

However, when I returned home, I found that by the terms of 
the policy—generally copied from the English form—the same 
thing might be done as in England, though there was generally, 
outside of the policy, a promise to pay an equitable surrender 
value in case the insured should wish to withdraw and give notice 
to that effect before premium became due. But it was left with 
the company to say, after the notice, what payment should be 
equitable. If a case was ever carried into court, the court only 
looked into the policy, and finding stipulated there no return 
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of any part of the premiums, but rather the reverse, compelled 
none. 

Dr. Price’s great improvement consisted in commuting the series 
of net natural premiums, increasing annually with the tabular risk, 
into a level or constant series for the whole term of insurance. And 
this made the business of the company, from first to last, consist 
of two distinct parts—insurance and banking, or, insurance and 
self-insurance. A certain part of every premium—or, at any rate, 
of any of the earlier ones—goes to pay the party’s bet that he will 
not die in that year, and of course goes toward paying the claims 
arising on those who do die. The other part goes into the invested 
or reserved fund, accumulating at a certain interest, but the whole 
of it, with its interest, comes out in case the party himself dies, 
because he himself has insured that part of the face of the policy, 
and not the company. 

Curiously enough, Dr. Price’s net level or constant premiums 
had a provision for expenses attached to them by adding a certain 
percentage of the net premium to itself. There was no justifiable 
logic for that form of provision, 2nd, plainly enough, it had better 
have been a percentage on the face of the policy or a specific yearly 
due, variable and corresponding with the work done by the com- 
pany. It had the effect, by discounting the bonded future premi- 
ums into present resources, to make the assets of many a ‘‘ Did- 
dlesex concern” vastly exceed the tabular liability on its policies, 
while it was marching to inevitable bankruptcy. Our State de- 
partments, by early adopting the test of a net valuation, have saved 
most of the present companies from that rock. All, perhaps, might 
have been saved if fewer had been created. 

What led to a different practice in this country from the English, 
was the willingness of some companies to receive a part of the an- 
nual premium in a note of the insured bearing interest at six or 
seven per cent. If this note were not more than half of the annual 
premium and the interest were paid in advance every year, not only 
the note (unless the party entered at a very advanced age) might 
lie unpaid till the policy became a claim, but another note to the 
same amount, and on the same conditions, might be taken safely 
for every succeeding premium. As these notes, being a part of 
the reserve or self-insurance on the policy, were applicable, as far as 
they would go, to pay the widow’s or beneficiary’s claim, it was 
pretty plain to ordinary comprehension that if the insured lived to 
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die at an advanced age, his widow or children would get little, or 
perhaps nothing, but a dead husband’s or father’s notes. This 
obvious consideration led the companies to promise that the divisi- 
ble surplus of cash over claims and expenses would be such as to 
cancel the notes, so that not more than five or six would ever be 
outstanding—a prophecy which facts hardly warranted in the most 
successful and economical of the companies. In many cases the 
half-cash part of the premium with the interest on the uncanceled 
notes became fully equal to an all-cash premium. But what hap- 
pened of more significance was, that in case of lapse on a policy, 
with premium note or notes outstanding, the company did not en- 
force collection. If any company had resorted to law to enforce 
the payment of such notes, the question would have arisen whether 
the maker of the note had received any value. Plainly not. The 
policy was canceled on the non-payment of cash and another note 
on its anniversary. The obligation to pay the notes ended with 
the insurance. The past insurance had been fully paid for by the 
cash already received by the company, and enough more, com- 
monly, to compensate the company for the damage by the lapse. 

This settled the question, for law does not, or should not, un- 
dertake to force payment on notes, only where value has been 
received, or damage would be inflicted by non-fulfillment of a con- 
tract. As many policies lapsed on which the full premiums had 
been paid in cash, a State legislature was forced to interfere so that 
all-cash payers should not, in such a case, be treated worse by the 
very companies it had chartered than those who had paid half in 
notes. This was the cause of the Massachusetts Non-forfeiture 
Act of 1861. It did not compel the return of any cash, but only 
so much further term insurance as four-fifths of the cash reserve 
on the policy would pay for. It was not a very scientific or thor- 
ough treatment of the subject, but clearly better than nothing 
in the interest of equity between policy-holders. 

It seems unfortunate that the regulation of insurance—a sub- 
ject which interests all parts of our vast republic, and in which one 
part depends so much on another—should be so much at the mercy 
of conflicting State laws. If insurance had fallen, in the opinion 
of the wisest interpreters of our national constitution, into the 
category of ‘‘commerce between the States,” it might have been 
otherwise. But as it is, there is nothing for it but to cultivate 
comity between the States, and, restricting State legislation to cor- 
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porations of its own creation, to wait for the best laws to prevail 
in other States, according to their wisdom and equity. It would 
border on bigotry, if not cruelty, to restrict the citizens of a State 
from dealing with the corporations of another State, considered by 
themselves as more honest, or profitable, than any corporations of 
their own State. American liberty will never brook any legisla- 
tion to think for it. 

Games of chance are characteristic of the human race and have 
amounted to a passion, from time immemorial, in all countries, 
As science increases, the passion subsides. Governments, in- 
clined to be paternal, have labored more and more to repress them. 
The time is not beyond the memory of old men when lotteries 
were licensed in favor of building churches, bridges, and other de- 
sirable public works. They are now reduced nearly to grab-bags. 

All insurance is essentially a game of chance, and cannot be 
well understood without resorting to the mathematical laws of 
probability. So true is this, that the law of New York makes an 
express exemption of insurance from the penalties against gam- 
bling, on the ground that it really reduces the inequality of fortune. 

Nothing is more certain than that all the utility which has re- 
sulted from life insurance has come from the investigations of 
such minds as Pascal, DeWitt, De Moivre, Price, and Quetelet into 
the problems of chances. Yet it is not less true that the best 
thing that can be done for life insurance is to clear it as much as 
possible from the influence or interference of the gambling passion, 
which is prone to infect it, and tempt some policy-holders to adopt 
any plan which bids fair to get their insurance partly paid for at 
the expense of others, always apt to result in the detriment of 
coinsurers less fortunate. The game, to be perfectly fair, should 
involve no contingency except that between life and death. 

The same two assumptions of mortality and interest, on which 
Dr. Price founded his caleulations of the net level provisions 
which would maintain the solvency of a company, were equally 
available for the calculation of a rule of equitable and safe sur- 
render. The neglect to establish any such rule resulted in a vast 
unpopularity of life insurance with the humbler classes of society, 
leading to societies constructed with a good deal of benevolence 
but no science at all, and sure to fail shortly ; and making many 
sensible people remark, like the fox in the fable, that life insurance 
companies were lion’s dens, with all the tracks leading inward. 
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One of the most unfortunate things that ever happened to 
American life insurance was a proposition made, some sixteen or 
seventeen years ago, to one of the largest and best managed of our 
companies, to carry on one branch of its business on a plan which 
would result in making insurance cheaper to the richest and 
most fortunate, than to the poorer and unfortunate. Most fort- 
unately it was never carried into practice according to the plan 
proposed, though the name by which it was distinguished was 
improperly adopted, and has led to a world of misapprehensions. 

There existed, perhaps as long ago as life insurance itself, an 
institution called from the name of its inventor a Tontine, almost 
exactly the reverse of life insurance, whereby property, thrown into 
a common stock, in the case of a member’s death, reverted to the 
company, till the last survivor owned the whole for himself and 
his heirs. Nothing could exceed the absurdity of attempting to 
increase the attractions of life insurance by adding to it that of 
“‘tontine.” Even the name should have been avoided, as the fact 
really was, 

William Morgan, the President of the London Equitable, 
founded on the labors of Dr. Price, in his preface to the sixth 
edition of ‘ Price’s Annuities,” very forcibly says: ‘ Of all the 
phantoms which are held up to entice and to deceive the public, 
none are more mischievous or deserve more severe reprehension 
than the Tontines which have lately prevailed so much in every 
part of this country. By these, while the adventurer is flattered 
with the extravagant hope of making his fortune in a short period 
and at a small expense, the worst spirit of gambling and idle 
speculation is called forth, and all those baneful effects which are 
produced by a State lottery in London are extended to the re- 
motest corners of the kingdom.” 

Happily, the very popular life insurance company, to which I 
have referred, never adopted the plan proposed, in 1868, except as 
to the attractive misnomer. The plan, if it had been true to the 
name, would have required by this time perhaps forty-eight dis- 
tinct tontine classes, eleven of which would have terminated with 
quite various results as to the profits, or effects on the cost of the 
insurance, to the survivors of the different classes. But no such 
distinction of classes was made; therefore, there was no tontine. 
What was done, was to reduce the possible terms during which 
forfeiture of reserve and surplus could take place, from the whole 
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extent of the policy, to terms of ten, fifteen, or twenty years, at 
most—a manifest improvement on the plan of the London Equi- 
table, so far as whole-life policies are concerned. The “‘tontine” 
profits to survivors of any tontine term have never been deter- 
mined by the actual facts as to the lapses of members for the same 
term, but by a general hypothesis as to the probable losses, both 
past and future, applying to all tontine members. 

It is a very amusing fact that the real nature of what is called 
tontine insurance has been so mystified by a word which has no 
application to anything ever done in this country, that the Ohio 
legislature has entered into a grave and expensive investigation into 
it, without sensibly diminishing the fog, or discovering that the 
whole trouble, so far as there is any, lies in not having an equitable 
rule, involved in the charter of the corporation, or embodied in 
the policy itself, for its cash surrender when its further premium 
becomes due and is not paid. 

If a man for the protection of his dependent family wishes to 
make a contract with a life insurance bank, for better or worse, to 
cover his whole life, and by its terms to forfeit whatever he has in 
the bank and its interest, together with any surplus from his pay- 
ments over the cost of the insurance he has enjoyed, whenever he 
wishes to retire, why should he be precluded by law? Must we 
depend altogether on statutes to keep fathers from giving away 
their own interests? Yet, as no such forfeitures as above described 
are necessary for the solvency of a life insurance company, a legis- 
lature may very well refuse to give companies of its own creation 
the right to make contracts which no well-informed citizen, not of 
a speculative turn of mind, would take. 

There is no possibility of illustrating a subject so wide as life 
insurance in its application to all grades and classes of society, and 
so various in its forms of procedure, motives, and plans, within the 
space of a moderate article. I can only say, in closing, that some 
of the most faulty plans have been worked by men whose honesty 
has been faultless, and their energy has achieved such vast results 
as to counteract the malign effects of the faults they have adopted. 
Socially, life insurance, as it stands, is one of the brightest spots in 
our national horizon, and it is extending its influence from ours 
to other continents, , 


Evizur WRIGHT. 





RADICALISM IN FRANCE. 


I, 


PoLiTIcaL parties have at least one trait in common with 
dramatic writers—that is, their extreme repugnance to recognize 
that almost always their defeats should be laid to their own faults. 
It is extremely rare, indeed, for an author to explain his want of 
success otherwise than as due to the incapability of the actors, or 
to the rain or snow, or to excessive heat, or to some other climatic 
condition apt to exert an unfavorable influence on the public. 
Undoubtedly it would be much simpler to admit that the piece 
was hissed solely because it was poor ; but that is the last explana- 
tion of which the unfortunate playwright will dream. 

In the same way parties, when they behold public opinion 
abandoning them, never look upon this general defection as a di- 
rect consequence of their own detestable policy ; on the contrary, 
they exert all their ingenuity to discover remote causes, of a 
machiavelic and most complicated nature, and thus free themselves 
from the necessity of admitting their own errors and allow them- 
selyes to continue in them. For example, no one can ever make 
the Opportunist faction admit that, if the late defenders of the 
Monarchical idea in France have, during the last few years, regained 
part of the ground which they had lost in 1877, it is due exclu- 
sively to the unpardonable faults committed by the coterie which 
seized the power, and to the powerless condition in which the 
Radical party has found itself in the last two legislatures. 

The 16th of May had found all the Republicans up and united 
for the defense of the Republic. This masquerade of a coup d’état 
over, the people, who had suffered from it during seven months, 
had perhaps a right to expect from the Republic, now regaining 
the upper hand, something different from a counterfeit of the 
grotesque régime which had just fallen to pieces. People said: 
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** Well, at last we are going to find out what a Republican govern- 
ment is.” But, we have found out nothing whatever; and, from 
all appearances, we shall be yet a good while in the same ignorance. 
MM. de MacMahon, de Broglie, and their accomplices, in a few 
months, had brought two thousand five hundred suits against the 
press, without counting hundreds of prosecutions against railway 
employees who were charged with being colporteurs of newspapers 
under the guise of merely gathering up the loose shects left in 
the cars by the passengers. Twenty-five hundred lawsuits! 
This truly was a fine figure, and it was difficult to surpass it ; nor 
has it been attempted. But, if they are less numerous now than 
in 1877, the political trials are really quite as ridiculous, with the 
difference that they are more odious. The journalists imprisoned 
by M. de Broglie were never dragged, handcuffed, into jails pre- 
pared to receive them; yet, such is the treatment borne by two of 
the writers for the Radical Socialist press. The trials of the 16th 
of May were by the Empire, and the prosecutions by the Oppor- 
tunist Republic are of the 16th of May. The label is altered, but 
the methods of action are exactly the same. Is it wonderful, then, 
that the people who witness a constant postponing of the promised 
reforms, and who listen, disheartened, to the repeated eulogies of 
men whom they have trusted, have no longer that generous con- 
fidence and enthusiastic faith which they manifested ten years ago? 
Assuredly, this result is lamentable; but who should be blamed if 
not those who, holding an undisputed power, have not even kept a 
single one of the engagements which they had made while they 
were members of the opposition? 

At present the Radicals are charged with having sown disunion 
among the Republicans, and of having by their secession compro- 
mised the Republic itself. For my part, I do not believe that in 
France the republican form of government is in danger; the 
election of two hundred Monarchical deputies is merely an accident 
which I will explain by and by; it has not the threatening signifi- 
cation which people seek to attach to it. But if we wish justly to 
divide up the responsibilities which have been incurred, it is proper 
to recall, in the first place, the réle played these last years by 
the two principal factions of the democratic party. The actual 
position of the Radicals, and the fature which is without doubt 
reserved for them, will quite naturally follow from this simple 
exposé. 

















RADICALISM IN FRANCE. 


II. 


Let us suppose that a foreigner, little familiar with our internal 
affairs, should have the luck to meet an honest man on his way— 
there are some such to be met here and there—and put this ques- 
tion to him : 

‘Would you tell me what they mean in this country by the 
word ‘ Radicalism,’ and why a certain number of your compatriots 
raise their hands to heaven, and with plaintive shrieks, like the 
osprey, declare solemnly that France is lost, every time that it is 
proposed to call to power those whom you style ‘ Radicals’ ?” 

It is certain that the Frenchman of good faith, whose existence 
I have ventured to suppose, would not hesitate to reply in the most 
civil manner possible : 

‘Well, sir, we understand by Radicalism the body of political 
doctrines which the Republican party has constantly professed, and 
of social reforms which it has unceasingly demanded, up to the 
moment when a fraction of this party, having attained to power, 
was placed in a position to apply the one and realize the other.” 

This reply, the sincerity of which leaves nothing further to be 
desired, would perhaps somewhat astonish the foreigner, who 
might thus pursue his interrogatory : 

‘‘The Radicals, if I understand you rightly, are then those 
Republicans who have remained faithful to the principles hereto- 
fore defended by the democratic opposition ? But the others— 

‘*The others have discovered that the holding of public offices, 
with all that it brings of honor and of emolument, was well worth 
the making of some concessions ; and they have got rid of their 
convictions of the past, which were beginning to become irksome, 
Feeling, moreover, that power, which is often disagreeable and 
always oppressive to those who have to bear it, is full of charm for 
those who exercise it, they have made in all simplicity a public 
display of their wishes and their expectations by entitling them- 
selves Government Radicals.” 

“Why Radicals ? Have you not just told me that they have 
repudiated their former opinions ? 

‘* Repudiated is not the exact term, as the immense majority of 
the electors are firmly attached to those opinions ; and the so-called 
Government Radicals have taken good care not to condemn them. 
They have confined themselves to merely declaring inopportune all 
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the reforms which awhile ago seemed to them the most urgent. So 
that, if they be also called Opportunists, it is absolutely by way of 
antiphrasis ; for they have raised Inopportunism to the dignity of 
a parliamentary institution.” 

Such would unquestionably be the reply of a man of good faith 
to a foreigner who might be curious to learn the situation of 
parties in France. It is summed up, moreover, in the ironical ex- 
pression of Berryer, nearly half a century ago: ‘‘ The liberal min- 
isters are very rarely ministers of liberality.” 

The fact is that, since the first presidential election of M. 
Grévy, that is since 1879, the Opportunists have held power in 
an almost permanent fashion. And what have they done with it ? 
What reform have they carried out? What abuses have they 
abolished ? What improvements have they accomplished ? Let 
us see : 

Six years ago our budget showed a surplus of receipts of over 
two hundred millions. To-day it not only does not balance, but 
the surplus of receipts has disappeared to make way for a deficit so 
enormous that no one dare confess the exact figure. 

Our army, reorganized at the cost of the most onerous sacri- 
fices, is now cut up, dislocated, disorganized ; the plan for general 
mobilization cannot be carried into effect; the defense of our 
territory is in a compromised condition ; and such is the squander- 
ing of the public treasure that there could not be found in the 
state treasury the few millions required for the casting of the 
fortress guns necessary to protect our territory from a surprise, 
possible at any moment, now that we have lost the line of the 
Rhine. 

The French navy is in no better condition ; its vessels, worn out 
by a long cruise in the Chinese waters and the Indian seas, require 
immediate repairs which will cost many millions ; its arsenals are 
empty ; its marines and sailors worn out and decimated in Tonquin 
and Madagascar, to-day fill the hospitals and the cemeteries. 

The leading public works are at a stand-still for want of money, 
or are intrusted to companies who content themselves with pocket- 
ing the profits, leaving the expense to be borne by the State; the 
roads for rapid transit, the arteries along which flows the wealth 
that is the very life of nations, have just been handed over to rail- 
way companies under agreements the execution of which has been 
one of the gross scandals of the day. 
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Commerce and industrial pursuits crushed with taxes, ruined 
by transportation rates fabulously enormous, confess that they 
cannot hold their own with foreign competition. 

Add to this, the creation of a multitude of needless offices 
which increase by nearly one hundred millions—one hundred 
millions (all must have read it)—the list of expenditures of the 
public administration ; the Catholic clergy raising their heads and 
becoming once more arrogant in proportion as they note the 
progress of the general discontent ; finally, the monarchical con- 
spiracy succeeding in putting into the Chamber of Deputies two 
hundred of its bounden adherents, and proclaiming aloud its 
factious expectations ; and you will have a true picture of the 
results produced by five years of Opportunist government. 


Il. 


If the singular governors who have placed France in this sad 
state had merely betrayed their short-sightedness and want of skill, 
we might still forgive them the grave faults which they have com- 
mitted, incapacity and weakness of mind never he'ng considered 
criminal. But there can be no doubt that, in abandoning the 
traditional programme of the Republican party, in entangling the 
country in a disastrous adventure, the Opportunists have been 
governed by prepossessions that are purely personal, and which 
absolutely they dare not avow. 

It is in this way that the annexation of Tunis had for its object 
and result to enrich a certain number of politicians whose names 
are known to all. The scheme was of the simplest, and it suc- 
ceeded perfectly ; the French army went to Tunis under the 
pretext of putting a stop to the incursions of the Khroumirs ; the 
Regency was annexed, and the Tunisian debt charged to France. 
Immediately the bonds of this debt, which the grocers for a long 
time had been using to make superb bags of and the hair-dressers 
to work out pretty hair-papers, rose to par. Well, as the relatives 
and friends of Minister Ferry, forewarned of the lucky moment, 
had taken care to seize all these Tunisian securities which had not 
yet been sold to the old-papermen, we beheld all at once Deputies, 
who fifteen days previously had no soles to their boots and were 
pitilessly refused any credit by tailors, full of diffidence—we be- 
held these men buying real estate worth 600,000 francs, ordering 
from the sculptor Antonin Mercié statues of the most undoubted 
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Carrara marble, supporting in riches high-priced courtesans, and 
having carved by the jeweler Odiot silver services the cost of 
which represented at least ten years of parliamentary compensa- 
tion. 

This sudden metamorphosis did not come about without arous- 
ing some clamor. There were some journalists so indiscreet as to 
express astonishment at this sudden prosperity and to seek out the 
cause of it. One of these journalists was prosecuted, and his trial 
caused a great noise; the upper ranks of the administration, the 
diplomatic body, the army, made haste to testify against this 
abominable scribbler who allowed himself to denounce these little 
intrigues of men in office. But the jury acquitted the journalist, 
and it remains judicially settled that the Tunisian enterprise had 
been in reality only a shameless financial speculation, or, more 
properly speaking, a deliberate theft mixed with assassination, 
whose authors should have been brought before the Court of 
Assizes, instead of the journalist whom they had the barefacedness 
to prosecute. 

Indeed MM. Ferry and Roustan had formed a partnership, the 
object of which was to bring down to the price of mere paper the 
securities of the Tunisian debt, and then buy them in for the price 
of a crust of bread. 

It was to carry out this memorable swindle that thousands of 
our soldiers went to perish in Africa from sunstroke and want. 
The war in Tunis has been compared to that in Mexico. Surely 
enough they have an appearance of resemblance which binds 
Opportunism so well to Bonapartism. The history of the Tunisian 
bonds is, with but slight difference, that of the Jecker bonds, In 
each case it was a question of spilling French blood for the pur- 
pose of filling the coffers of a lot of impostors who were despoiling 
those whom they pretend to govern. 

The comparatively easy carrying out of the Tunisian scheme 
had piqued the appetite of all the swindlers who have made Par- 
liament a branch of the Bourse. Moreover, all appetites were not 
satisfied by any means. Among the knowing ones, for whom 
politics is only the art of becoming rich with the shortest delay 
possible, one awaited impatiently une concession de mise, another 
had in his pocket the plan of a railroad extremely oriental ; there 
were two or three, all senators or deputies, who had in joint 
elaboration got up the statutes for a colonial bank without even 
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knowing for what colony they reserved the advantages of their 
genial concepts. Another influential personage, a sawbones from 
the college, dreamed of quitting the Academy of Sciences to go 
play viceroy beyond the seas ; finally, a general wished to have his 
devotedness rewarded with the gift of a command-in-chief. 

In order to satisfy all these ambitious aspirations a new expe- 
dition was decided upon, that of Tonquin, I will not retrace its 
lamentable and bloody history ; it is fresh in the memory of all, 
both in Europe and in the New World. I will merely recall the 
shortsightedness with which this silly adventure was entered into 
and carried out. It was necessary to conquer, four thousand leagues 
from the coast of France, an immense empire of not less than 
18,000,000 inhabitants ; and 400 men under the command of Cap- 
tain Riviere were sent to do it. 

The result of this foolhardy enterprise was easy to foresee. 
Riviere had his throat cut, and those of the French troops who 
had not fallen with him found themselves penned in Hanoi. 
Then, under pretext of avenging Riviére, fresh troops were sent to 
Tonquin, and more millions demanded of the Chamber. From 
that time forward the Radical press protested energetically 
against the blind policy which, while pretending to enrich France, 
was ruining her for a long time, and which sent soldiers to die in 
heaps on the banks of the Red River, while 2,000,000 German 
bayonets are gathered along the frontier of the Vosges. 

A writer—the same who pens these lines—had predicted, three 
years ago, that this sad expedition would cost 500,000,000 and 50,- 
000 men. This prediction, alas, has been but too well fulfilled. 
From one disaster to another, we finally reached that lame peace 
which, while constituting France guardian of public order in Ton- 
quin, compels her to keep there a whole army corps, the costly 
maintenance of which weighs heavily on our finances. 

It was at this conjuncture that the elections occurred from 
which came forth the present chamber. By making use of the 
unpardonable faults committed by the Opportunist faction, by 
posing as the friends of peace, by pointing to the Treasury empty 
and to the army disorganized, the Monarchists have succeeded in 
sending to the Chamber a somewhat large number of their repre- 
sentatives. But it is well to remember, that the form even of the 
government has not been for one single moment called in question ; 
and it is not the Republic which the country holds responsible for 
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the criminal follies of a coterie from whom it has been found 
necessary to wrest the power. 


IV. 


If the Liberal party has not done all it might and should have 
done to oppose a policy which it judged to be dangerous ; if at all 
times it has lacked energy and decision, at least it has not shared 
in the grave faults which have been committed during these 
last six years. It condemned the Tunisian enterprise, fought 
against the Tonquin expedition, pointed out the dilapidation of 
our finances, and protested against the disorganization of the 
Army. It is outside of it that party, and in spite of it that the 
government of the country, has been carried on since the resigna- 
tion of President MacMahon. So its credit has increased through- 
out the country from year to year; and at the last elections we 
have witnessed the Opportunist candidates themselves display the 
Radical colors in order to be nominated. 

When M. Freycinet, last January, formed the cabinet which is 
now at the head of affairs, he understood without difficulty that 
he had to reckon upon the Radical groups which controlled a 
hundred votes in the Chamber, and he offered two port-folios to 
two members of the Extreme Left, MM. Lockroy and Granet. 

It is true that, after making this concession, M. Freycinet 
deemed that he was all right with the Radicals, and quietly per- 
sisted in his Opportunist policy, which consists in governing the 
Republic with Monarchical laws. 

There are subtle and pliant minds that never feel so much at 
ease as when living in dim light. M. de Freycinet is one of them. 

We might apply to the system of government preferred by the 
President of the Council a saying of Victor Hugo’s about the 
Clerical party. Victor Hugo said that the Clericals understand 
admirably well how to carry on a ‘‘ government by lethargy.” No 
formula could better characterise the method of M. de Freycinet. 
He has a genius for setting people asleep. No one knows better 
than he how to shuffle with difficulties, put off decision, toy with 
the Left without angering the Right, and by the power of insinuat- 
ing subtlety secure the prolongation for months of a state of affairs, 
utterly impossible to any one else. This policy has only one de- 
fect ; but that is a capital defect, it is true : a politician who pro- 
poses to please every one can get along only by deceiving all parties, 
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one after the other. To do this he is bound to have no settled 
policy on any question ; that is the indispensable condition of his 
success. Keeping every one in suspense by making each one believe 
that perhaps his plan will be adopted—that is the policy to 
adopt. But, there always comes a time when each party demands 
the fulfillment of the promises made to it. Thiers for two years 
played this game of seesaw, and in spite of all his skill he ended in 
being caught in his own snares. 

I do not know but that I may be mistaken ; but it seems to 
me that at the very time I write, the Freycinet Ministry is in a 
pretty bad way. What renders parliamentary government, so- 
called, as it is practised in France, a never-ending joke, is the 
mania which ministers have for keeping the knife constantly at 
the throat of the Chamber : 

‘There is what you must vote for, or we withdraw !” 

Soliciting from the Chamber at every moment orders-of-the- 
day of confidence, is but to run to an inevitable fall within a 
specified time. You may be granted ten, twenty, and thirty. 
After that, if the majority refuses you a thirty-first, you find your- 
self compelled to give up your port-folios. 

This is, perhaps, what will soon happen to the Freycinet 
Ministry, even though it has been supported for the last six 
months by the Parliamentary Radicals with a devotedness which 
at times has gone so far as to forget Republican principles. I 
will cite an illustration which has its importance ; for the fact of 
which I wish to speak has considerably changed the situation of 
the Radical party, and in the future will have incalculable con- 
sequences. 

Last February, a strike broke out in the south of France, at 
Decazeville—a strike provoked, as always happens, by a reduction 
of wages. Supported by the whole Socialistic press, which at 
once hastened to open subscription-lists in their favor, the strikers 
resisted every attempt at intimidation ; and, at this very time, 
they have not resumed work. If during this long strike the 
peace has not been disturbed for one moment at Decazeville; if 
there has been no blood shed, it is due (and this is incontestible) 
to the exhortations of two Jntransigeant journalists, MM. Ernest 
Roche, editor of the Jntransigeant, and Duc. Quercy, editor of 
the Cri du Peuple. 

Both of them, for over two months, have never ceased to call 
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on the workmen to remain calm, and they ended by gaining over 
the strikers considerable influence. 

Irritated by the continuance of this strike, which was injuring 
their interests, certain influential financiers persuaded the Min- 
istry that it would suffice to make the miners resume their work 
immediately if Roche and Quercy were removed. One morning 
both journalists were brutally arrested and dragged in chains 
through the whole town. Some days afterward, in contempt of 
the most formal processes of law, a servile tribunal condemned 
MM. Roche and Quercy, contrary to all law and all justice, to 
fifteen months imprisonment, under the pretext that they had 
made an attack upon liberty to labor. 

This unique sentence, which was applauded by the Oppor- 
tunists and the Monarchists, aroused among the Radicals (even 
among those who, like M. Clémenceau, had never approved the 
attitude of MM. Roche and Quercy) a general indignation. Only 
however, that, while the ‘‘ Parliamentary Radicals” were satisfied 
with formulating in their newspapers platonic protestations, the 
Socialist Radicals prepared to manifest, in a way to arrest attention, 
their too well founded discontent. The opportunity presented 
itself quite &@ propos. As a consequence of the resignation of 
M. Henri Rochefort, a deputy’s seat became vacant at Paris. One of 
the two journalists arrested and condemned for the strike at Decaze- 
ville, M. Ernest Roche, was then nominated by all the branches 
of the Socialist party, they thus combining for the first time. 

One might believe that all the ‘‘ Parliamentary Radicals,” of 
whom M. Clémenceau is the head, would not hesitate to rally to 
the support of this candidate, and would join in an absolutely 
pacific and entirely legal protestation. After some hesitation, 
however, and notwithstanding the very lively remonstrances of a 
large number of his friends, M. Clémenceau determined to set up 
an opposition candidate against the Socialist Radical. 

The contest then began between M. Ernest Roche, supported 
by three journals only, and the candidate of M. Clémenceau, M. 
Gaulier, who united in his support all the Radical press, the be- 
nevolent neutrality of the Opportunist press, and the avowed com- 
plicity of the Ministry. Naturally, M. Gaulier was elected ; but, 
contrary to all expectation, the Socialist candidate received over 
100,000 votes, whereas the most favorable forecasts allowed him 
scarcely 60,000, 
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I have deemed it necessary to relate with some detail this 
electoral incident, because it was the point of departure for an 
absolutely new state of affairs, and the occasion of a break-up 
which I look upon as irrevocable. 

In putting up a Radical candidate against the Socialist candi- 
date, M. Clémenceau has sought to save the Ministry which he 
has been supporting for six months from getting a severe lesson 
and from experiencing a painful check, not deeming himself yet 
ready to receive his inheritance. It is not, moreover, the first 
sacrifice which the head of the ‘‘ Parliamentary Radicals” has 
made for the Freycinet cabinet. A few months previously he had 
(always to please the ministries in power) contributed powerfully 
toward the rejection of an amnesty proposition in favor of political 
prisoners—a proposition which had been supported and demanded 
by the majority of advanced Republicans. 

The result of the recent election in Paris was to cut the Radi- 
cal party in twain. Undoubtedly M. Clémenceau has kept about 
him his faithful staff, all the deputies of whom he expects to make 
ministers and under-secretaries of state, or whose re-election he 
thinks he holds in his hands. But he has lost, and lost for- 
ever, part of his army—the most devoted portion and the most 
sincere. The political associations which thus far have been 
feeling his influence have left him, and fight openly against him ; 
finally, in the very district which he has represented for fifteen 
years in the Chamber—Montmartre—M. Clémenceau is assailed 
in force by the Socialists. 


V. 


A neat saying is reported of M. Clémencean to M. Grévy, who 
was sounding him to learn whether he was disposed to assume 
power if the occasion should arise : 

“But, M. le Président, do you want to make me put up my 
twenty-eight days ?” 

In the form of a pleasant repartee this is indeed a statement of 
the truth. For, it is evident that, for the first time since the 
Revolution, the ‘‘ Parliamentary Radicals” will soon reach power 
in the person of M. Clémenceau and his friends. But it is no less 
certain that their management of affairs will be of short duration, 

The Clémenceau ministry, in which there will certainly be 
places for M. Camille Pelletan, editor-in-chief of La Justice, an 
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orator of great talent and a very distinguished journalist, and for M. 
Charles Floquet, now President of the Chamber—this ministry will 
have at the very outset to struggle against the formidable coalition 
of the Monarchists and Opportunists. As a result, it is condemned 
from the start. On this point M. Clémenceau has no illusion ; 
but he at the same time knows that, whatever fate may await him 
in power, it is not possible for him to decline the offer which the 
President of the Republic is about to make him very soon. This 
explains the support, often not recognized, which the ‘‘ Parliamen- 
tary Radicals” have given to the Freycinet cabinet: they supported 
it, at times against their feelings, so as not to be obliged prema- 
turely to assume their onerous succession. 

M. Clémenceau, who is subtle and pliant—for whose character, 
however, I have a particular esteem—has not perhaps all the quali- 
ties necessary for a statesman. He is a very remarkable debater, 
extremely witty, and full of resources; he is not an orator in the 
parliamentary sense of the word. He frequently convinces; he 
never carries one along with him. In private life he has courage 
equal to any emergency, but in many circumstances of his public 
life he has seemed to me to lack boldness and clearness of vision. 
Thus, on the Tonquin question, while criticising with surprising 
vigor and powerful argument that foolish and criminal expedition, 
he did not dare to declare himself in favor of the recall of our 
troops and the evacuation of the place—although at heart he sym- 
pathized with this idea. 

So, also, on the question of amnesty for political crimes and 
misdemeanors, although firmly convinced of the necessity of such 
a measure of pacification and reparation, he did not assume that 
well defined and firm attitude which could have had an important 
influence on the result of the debate. 

Finally, M. Clémenceau takes hold of public affairs with the 
apprehension that he cannot realize his own programme ; and this, 
to begin with, is an unfortunate condition to be in when one de- 
sires to achieve success in the end. The first reform to be carried 
out, the most essential one,—that is, the reduction of expenses,— 
can never be brought to a favorable issue except by an energetic 
and determined will. The minister who will essay to reduce the 
expenses of the administration, to suppress the countless unneces- 
sary offices, will behold aroused against him that terrible storm of 
interests threatened by his measure, and the fury of the ‘‘ bureaux.” 
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Now, with us (and I suppose it is the same with other people) what 
we call “bureaux” is, properly speaking, the government itself. 
Always, when ministers have reached power, they have pretended 
to be inspired with a spirit essentially reformatory; but, when asked 
to show what their reforms were, they have invariably replied : 

‘‘ We have found it impossible to make any: the ‘bureaux’ 
have prevented us.” 

And they abandoned the reforms, instead of abandoning the 
“bureaux.” So that France, in truth, for centuries, has not failed 
to be governed by office-holders with their black silk caps and 
sleeves of green lustrine. 

This explains why the ambition of every minister has been 
constantly to get from the Chambers the largest possible budget. 
Every one of them, interpreting faithfully and with docility the 
wishes of the “* bureaux,” exclaims : 

**Cut down all you choose from my colleagues, but it is impos- 
sible for me to allow one centime to be taken from my appropria- 
tion.” 

It would be at once a great satisfaction, and an immense sur- 
prise for the public in the end, to hear the head of the Interior 
Department, or of the Foreign Office, make a declaration such as 
this from the tribune : 


‘*] used two hundred and fifty millions last year ; I beg of you earnestly to 
allow me only one hundred and ninety this year.” 


Will M. Clémenceau, when minister, use such language as 
this? I have no doubt that his intentions are very sincere. I have 
difficulty to believe that he will be allowed to do it. 

Well, then, I repeat that such a reduction of expenses, at once 
so necessary and so difficult to accomplish, is the chief and the 
most urgent of all reforms in the present state of our finances. If 
I were to believe certain confidential statements made to me, M. 
Clémenceau’s plan on reaching power would be to take hold of one 
of the following weighty questions: First, a modification of our 
financial system by laying a tax on income; second, the separation 
of church and state; third, to bring Paris back to common law 
and to communal autonomy. 

M. Clémenceau will probably select the question of the separation 
of church and state, which is a ripe one, and will place it clearly 
before Parliament. And then, what? One of two things will 
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happen, either Parliament will agree to follow the minister in this 
path of radical reform, or, on the other hand (and M. Clémenceau 
expects this), he will be overthrown at the outset. In this case “‘ he 
will fall to the Left,” after having proved that he did not seek 
power for power’s sake, but in order to carry out the ideas which 
he had developed while he was on the opposition benches. 

An honorable withdrawal of this sort will restore to M. Clé- 
menceau, without any doubt, some of the sympathy which his 
hesitating policy in latter times has estranged. But the break-up 
which has recently taken place between the Socialist Radicals and 
the Parliamentary Radicals is none the less thorough. The suffer- 
ing masses, in fact, have scarcely any more faith in the advantage 
of political reforms; they take less and less interest in the questions 
debated before Parliament; and the claims for social reforms are 
making themselves heard in more and more formidable ways. 

The Radicals, if called to power, will probably not maintain 
themselves there long; but we may rest assured that they will 
return to power, through the force of events, with a programme 
bolder and more revolutionary than the one they are about to essay. 
It is in the logic of things that the Radical party should inevitably 
return to power; for although sometimes it has been found possible 
to cook a dish from which the hare was entirely missing, the means 
have never yet been found to keep alive a democratic republic while 
constantly excluding from power the sincere and devoted republi- 
cans. The Opportunists, it is true, pretend that they also are re- 
publicans—at least, as much so as the Radicals; but it is difficult 
to attach the least importance to the opinions of those fine tricksters, 
who should tie a handful of straw to their conscience to show that 
it is always for sale. 


Henri ROCHEFORT. 

















LABOR IN PENNSYLVANTA. 


I. 


THE population of Pennsylvania, by the last census, was 
4,282,891, and in composition approximated more closely to the 
normal standard than most American States, males being to females 
as 213 to 214 (excluding decimals) ; native born to foreign born 
as 36 to 5, and white to colored as 419 to8. This is a more nearly 
equal proportion of sexes than in any of the adjoining States ; a 
smaller proportion of foreign born than in New Jersey, New York, 
or Ohio, and a smaller proportion of colored than in Delaware, 
Maryland, or West Virginia. 

This population was distributed over an area one-third larger 
than Ireland, and within one-seventh as large as England, giving 
an average of but 95 to the square mile, as compared with 159 to 
the square mile in Ireland and 484 in England. There is here 
certainly no crowding, and such a population on such an area ought 
to be able to make good wages for themselves unless nature were 
exceptionally niggard. But, in point of fact, it may be doubted if 
there is on the earth’s surface another area of 43,000 square miles, 
which, considering all things, is better fitted by nature to yield 
large returns to labor. With a temperate climate, with water 
communication with the Atlantic, the Great Lakes, and the 
Gulf of Mexico, with rich loamy valleys, and hills underlaid with 
iron and coal, Pennsylvania has also, in vast reservoirs of mineral 
oil and natural gas, what seem like the latest and most lavish of 
nature’s contributions to man’s service. In all the material of 
wealth she is, even on the surface, a rich State ; but her surpassing 
natural resources lie below the surface. The stores of heat, light, 
and motive power, which the energy streaming from the sun for 
countless ages has accumulated beneath her soil, make Pennsylva- 
nia far richer to civilized man than would have been that favored 
spot in which, according to the old-world myth, the first laborer 
appeared—to make a living and rear a family without asking 
employment from any capitalist or dreaming of the need of a 
custom-house. 
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And, while in Pennsylvania nature has been so lavish in the 
materials and opportunities which she offers to labor, her people 
have not been satisfied, but have endeavored to supplement the 
gifts of the bountiful mother by invoking the protection of a 
paternal government. Fora time longer than the oldest Pennsylva- 
nian can remember, the great aim of Pennsylvania policy in the sis- 
terhood of States has been the encouragement and protection of 
Pennsylvania labor. There is something almost touching in the 
devotion which even the rich and powerful have in Pennsylvania 
shown for the interests of the laborer. Great manufacturers, 
wealthy iron-masters, powerful combinations of employers, have 
seemed to forget all about themselves while they besought Con- 
gress to help labor. Nor has this devotion been unregarded. 
While nature has been most lavish in the materials and oppor- 
tunities which she has provided for labor in Pennsylvania, Con- 
gress has also been most gracious, and the taxes that without 
compunction have been asked for the benefit of Pennsylvanian la- 
bor have been voted without stint. To satisfy Pennsylvania’s plea 
for ‘‘ the protection of labor,” the whole foreign commerce of what 
would otherwise have been the greatest maritime nation of the 
world has been sacrificed, until now an American ship is becoming 
a curiosity on the deep sea; to give Pennsylvanians what upon 
their own showing is a scant profit of 50 cents per ton, the railways 
of the Pacific States are compelled to pay $16 per ton more for 
rails,* while sections of the country that use no Pennsylvania coal 
must, to assur vrotection to Pennsylvania labor, pay on the coal 
they do use u duty larger than the cost of mining it. 

But, in spite of the lavish gifts of the bountiful mother, and in 
spite of all the fatherly care of the General Government, the con- 
ditions of labor in Pennsylvania are anything but satisfactory, as 
is shown to the most heedless by the constant reports of strikes and 
labor troubles that come from that State.+ Yet the great ma- 

* Testimony of Mr. Joseph Wharton, representing several of the great iron 
and steel companies of Pennsylvania, before the Ways and Means Committee, 
March, 1886, against a reduction of duties. Mr. Wharton testified that English 
rails could be placed in San Francisco for $25.84 per ton, exclusive of duty, or 
#42.84 per ton, duty paid, while Pennsylvania rails cost in San Francisco $42.42 
per ton; and that this represented so low a rate of profit that a reduction of 
50 cents per ton in the duty would take away the trade from the Pennsylvania 
makers. ‘In New Orleans,” he added, ‘‘ the conditions are nearly the same.” 
+ Nothing like a record of these strikes is easily obtained; but I am told by 
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jority of these strikes are never heard of beyond the localities where 
they occur. Some of the strikes are trivial in extent, embracing 
only a single colliery or a single works, and continuing only for a 
few days. Others involve the cessation of work over wide districts 
and for long periods. Some of them occur for causes that seem 
light if not ridiculous—as, for instance, one protracted strike in an 
anthracite colliery which grew out of an edict that the miners should 
not keep goats, and which, having been ended by the removal of the 
‘‘anti-goat ” superintendent, has been celebrated by a local bard 
in the song of ‘‘ Hopkins and the Goats.” Some of them could 
evidently have been easily avoided by anything like a spirit of mu- 
tual respect and conciliation, as, for instance, a recent strike in an 
iron works, precipitated by the imperious treatment of a delegation 
of workmen who had been deputed to present a grievance; some of 
them are doubtless provoked by employers with a view to their 
effects upon markets; but others, again, are well-considered at- 
tempts to force advances or reductions which involve differences 
too wide to be settled by any other appeal than the trial of strength, 
or rather of endurance—for the strike, when unaccompanied by 
violence, is simply a game of ‘‘starve-out,” a trial as to which of 
two parties will the longer submit to loss, and (on the part of 
the men) suffering. 

Whatever may be thought of the policy of strikes (and there 
seems to be a growing feeling of their general impolicy on the 
part of at least large sections of Pennsylvania workmen), the fact 
that they so often occur shows anything but jur*,and wholesome 
conditions in the relations of labor, Men depeua...t upon their 
daily labor do not strike for the sheer fun of striking, and even 
foolish and reckless strikes, when they occur in any number, indi- 
cate a chronic irritation that can only proceed from real grievances. 

At the request of the editor of Taz NortH AMERICAN REVIEW, 
I have recently endeavored to learn something of the conditions 
of labor in Pennsylvania, particularly in her great mining indus- 
Mr. Thomas A. Armstrong, editor of the Pittsburgh “Labor Tribune,” the 
organ of the Western Pennsylvania coal and iron labor associations, that an 
examination of the files of his paper showed four hundred strikes officially re- 
ported during three months in 1881. Many of these strikes were in other States, 
yet, according to Mr. Armstrong, this count did not include anything like all 
the strikes that actually took place; nor yet was 1881 a specially ‘‘ good year for 
strikes,” which have even increased since that time, climaxing apparently in 
the spring of this year. 
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tries, and to obtain from the laborers themselves their side of 
the story. In this and following papers I shall lay the results of 
this inquiry before the readers of the Review as fully as the space 
at my disposal permits. 

Any examination of the subject of work and wages will at 
once show how easy it is to convey a false impression with an 
appearance of exact statement. Thus, when for political pur- 
poses it is desired to show how much better off is the “highly 
paid American laborer” than ‘‘ the pauper laborer of Europe,” the 
favorite method (and this is pursued even in official documents), 
is to take the highest rate of wages paid in the particular occupa- 
tion and assume that it indicates the earnings of the year. But 
not only are there large differences between wages paid in the 
same occupation in different localities even in the same State (and 
how very large are some of these differences in Pennsylvania I will 
hereafter show), but the rate of wages per day or per week will 
not give the true earnings unless the time of employment is also 
taken into consideration. 

It is to the credit of the Pennsylvania Bureau of Industrial 
Statistics under its present head, Joel B. McCamant, of Potts- 
ville, that it has endeavored to avoid such causes of misconception, 
and has laid more stress upon the important distinction between 
what it terms “ theoretical wages” and actual earnings than to 
my knowledge has yet been given it by any of our statistical 
bureaus. In all respects, the reports of the Pennsylvania Bureau 
show a commendable desire to arrive at the facts without refer- 
ence to their bearing upon theories, and it is to be regretted that 
its operations should be hampered by the meagerness of the appro- 
priation made for its expenses. 

Coal mining is, next to agriculture, the greatest of Pennsylvania 
industries, and, consequently, the greatest of her “ protected” 
industries, employing, according to the estimates of the Bureau 
of Industrial Statistics, nearly 140,000 persons, of whom some- 
thing over two-thirds are employed in the anthracite mines of the 
eastern part of the State, and something less than one-third in the 
bituminous mines of the western part.* 

In the report of the Bureau for 1884, the ‘‘ highest average 
wages” of miners on contract in the anthracite districts is 


given 


* The figures for 1885 are, in anthracite mining, 95,055; bituminous mining, 
44,006. 
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at $2.70 per day, and for miners on wages $2 per day; while in 
the bituminous region, the highest average wages are given at 
$2 per day. What is meant by highest average wages is, the 
average obtained by excluding districts in which exceptionally low 
wages prevail, and ‘‘ miners,” as thus used, applies only to a part 
of those engaged in getting out coal—namely, to those who have 
charge of the operation of breaking out the coal. In addition to 
these are inside and outside laborers, whose highest average wages 
are given—in the anthracite districts at $1.78 and $1.40, and in 
the bituminous districts at $1.75 and $1.60, besides drivers and 
runners, slate-pickers, blacksmiths, carpenters, engineers; and in 
the coke districts, oven chargers and drawers. 

But what prevents these average rates of wages from giving 
anything like a fair idea of real earnings is the lost time. This 
loss (exclusive of Sundays and holidays) amounted in 1884 to an 
average of 128 days in the anthracite and 110 days in the bitu- 
minous coal fields, and in 1885, to 111 days in the anthracite, and 
112 in the bituminous. 

The Bureau of Industrial Statistics makes the following com- 
parison of theoretical and actual weekly wages for 1884, the 


estimates being based on the “ highest average wages paid,” and 
the average time of work during the year. 


Theoretical. Actual. 
Miners on contract . $8.84 
Miners on wages i ; 
Laborers, inside ; ] 6.14 
ae, outside 


Slate-pickers, boss 
Slate-pickers, boys 


Brrumrvovs MINEs. 
Theoretical. Actual. 
ak ehteetn kichencch ueciGcenten el eawaretanh ekimeae $12.00 7.10 
Laborers, inside .f 6.30 
Laborers, outside , 5.61 
2.70 
6.20 
7.20 
SN III 5 6 so cisenndscnwaventensan etn t 
Coke-oven drawers 
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In the forthcoming report for 1885, it is estimated that the 
total amount returned as paid in wages in coal mining would, if 
divided equally between all returned as employed, give $6.67 per 
week in anthracite mining and $6.21 in bituminous mining. In 
this computation boys are, of course, averaged with men ; but, per 
contra, the report states that ‘‘ there were at least 14,000 persons 
employed in coal mining who received wages out of the wage fund 
who are not reported among the average number of persons em- 
ployed,” so that this average, which substantially agrees with state- 
meuts made by the miners themselves, is probably a close approx- 
imation to the earnings per adult. The miners themselves put 
their average earnings (for miners proper) at from $35 to $20 per 
month, according to locality. 

The excess in the number of persons really employed over those 
returned, which is referred to by the Bureau, is due to the fact 
that the name of one person is sometimes carried on the pay-rolls 
where in reality more are employed. This custom accounts for 
the exceptionally high wages which are sometimes pointed to as 
evidence of what industrious miners can do. What seem like the 
large earnings of one man, are thus often, in reality, the earnings 
of a man and a boy, or of two men, and in one case of which I 
was told, in Westmoreland County, the credit on the pay-roll of 
$86 to one man for a month’s work proved upon inquiry to be in 
reality the earnings of four persons—the man himself, a boarder 
who worked with him, and his wife and daughter, whose pay for 
work done around the company’s offices was lumped with his. 

On the highest estimate that can be made the wages of the 
Pennsylvania coal miners are miserably low, especially when the 
character of the occupation is considered. For the coal miner 
(save when ‘‘stripping” is resorted to) works underground in a 
darkness ‘‘ made visible” only by the dim rays of the lamp he 
carries in his hat. Oftentimes he works in places where it is im- 
possible to stand upright. His clothes are constantly wet from the 
dripping of the rocks, and take what care he may he can hardly 
escape rheumatism, And besides this, is the risk of sudden 
dangers—of deadly fire-damp, of falling masses of rock, of unex- 
pected explosions, or of being emtombed alive, to starve or suf- 
focate before aid can possibly come. Yet low as are the earnings 
of these miners, there are certain deductions which must be made 
from them to get at the true rewards of this hard and dangerous 
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labor. All miners working by contract, or at the rate of so much 
per ton (the usual way), must pay out of their earnings for the 
explosives they use, and for the sharpening of their tools, while all 
underground workers must pay for the oil and cotton they burn in 
their lamps. Further than this, the wages are largely paid, not 
in cash, but in the use of company tenements, and in goods fur- 
nished at high prices from ‘‘ pluck-me ” stores. 

As a rule, when the operators of the mine control the surface, 
and where they are not brought into competition with the owners 
of closely adjacent land upon which stores or dwellings can be 
built, they will neither sell nor lease building sites, the control of 
the land giving them better control of their men. The employees 
are lodged in dreary, monotonous rows of company houses, divided 
by thin partitions into from two to four tenements of from two to 
four small rooms. These houses are of wood, built in a cheap and 
flimsy manner, usually unfinished inside and unpainted outside. 
The only evidence that there is such a thing as paint in the world 
(as for whitewash, that seems to be unknown) is generally the 
company number painted in bold figures; but in some rare cases 
the doors, and in still rarer cases the whole exterior, has at some 
time or other been treated to a coat of dull-colored mixture which 
serves as an apology for paint, and is probably dear to the Penn- 
sylvania heart as a “‘ home production,” in the making of which 
the ‘* pauper labor ” of foreign parts has had no share. The rent 
of these houses differs on different estates, ranging from $2.50 to 
89 per month—the average seeming to be about what is stated by 
the Bureau of Industrial Statistics, $5 per month—and being 
deducted from the wages earned. This is now illegal in Pennsyl- 
vania, the law requiring the payment of wages once a month in 
cash or cash orders ; bat this, like other legal provisions for the 
protection of the tenant, is evaded by what the miners term 
** cut-throat leases,” which every tenant of a company house is 
required to sign. By this cut-throat lease, in which the wife is 
sometimes required to join, the tenant gives authority for the 
stoppage of rent out of his wages, waives the benefit of the ex- 
emption laws, which reserve to the debtor a certain amount of 
household effects, and waives also the statutory notice of expul- 
sion, giving legal authority for his eviction at any time upon five 
days’ notice. 

In these mining villages every one, therefore (with perhaps the 
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exception of a clergyman or two, for the owners generally give or 
lease Jots for the erection of churches) is a tenant upon five days’ 
notice. And the results of such tenancy may be seen. There is 
not the slightest effort at improvement or adornment. Though a 
few vegetables are frequently cultivated in a little patch at the back 
of the house, there is an utter absence of the trees, the shrubs, 
the flowering plants, which may make even the poorest cottage 
picturesque in summer, or relieve something of the winter bleak- 
ness. Men will not improve or adorn habitations from which they 
may be driven out at five days’ notice, even though, as is frequently 
the case, they may continue to live along all their lives under such 
& precarious tenancy. 

The mere aspect of the hamlets that in the anthracite fields 
of Pennsylvania stretch out from the tall ‘‘ breakers,” or in the 
bituminous regions cluster around the tipples, is to the last degree 
dreary and forbidding, even in the early summer when nature is 
in her glory. The impression they give is that of a hard, dull, 
monotonous struggle for mere existence ; of human life reduced 
to little more than animal terms, and shorn of all that gives it 
dignity and grace and zest. They suggest the poverty-stricken 
hamlets of Ireland without being so picturesque. 

Strange it seems when passing through the mining regions of 
Pennsylvania to come across newspaper articles on Jrish landlord- 
ism or to read resolutions of Knights of Labor denouncing “land 
grabbing” in the Far West. If the Pennsylvanian wishes to see 
land-monopoly, he need cross neither the ocean nor the Mississippi. 
From many a point in his own State all of the world there is in 
sight is the legal property of one man or one corporation. All the 
other “free and independent” citizens of the commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania whom one sees there may be cut off at a word from 
the privilege of earning a living, and be thrown out of what they 
call their homes at five days’ notice. 

Traveling in Western Ireland four summers ago, I was arrested 
on ‘*reasonable suspicion,” and taken by a squad of policemen to 
the house of a resident landlord for examination. As the jaunting- 
car passed his lodge gates and rolled up a noble avenue toward a 
spacious mansion, it seemed to me the most striking contrast I 
had ever beheld—as though at the wave of some enchanter’s wand 
we had left Connaught and entered some more favored country. 
The poverty, the squalor, the harsh bareness of the life that I had 
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been seeing, were all shut out by the high demesne walls, and in 
their stead were grand trees, great stretches of well-kept lawn, 
bright beds of flowers, buildings and their surroundings that gave 
every evidence of plenty and ease, and instead of bare-footed 
peasant women, handsomely dressed ladies playing croquet. All 
this came vividly back to me as, a few weeks since, after passing 
through a dreary, squalid street of company houses on the outskirts 
of Hazleton, I paused a little later and peered through the iron 
railings that fenced in the grounds and residence of their owner. 
There everything was bare and mean and hard, as though the 
homes of men were but places to eat and sleep in like the stables 
of horses. Save the company number, not a vestige of paint ; not 
a springing flower or a blossoming shrub. Here beds of color that 
shamed the glory of Solomon’s attire, palms from the hot-house 
contrasting with the foliage of native shade trees, and everything 
that betokened wealth and taste. 

It is not only in what one sees, but in what one hears, that the 
same parallelism is suggested. Such stories as that I heard in one 
place, of how the owner of vast stretches of unoccupied land had 
refused even a site for a little cabin which his fellows proposed 
to build for a crippled miner who had fought through the war, 
remind one of the stories that across the sea he who listens to the 
plaint of the common people may hear. The gulf between landed 
and landless is not yet so wide, for our continent is broad, and is 
not yet quite all fenced in; but there is enough to suggest how 
the man who owns the land on which other men must live 
becomes at last in all things their master, and learns to look on 
them as but wealth-producing animals. 

The power of the sole landlord enables the operator or superin- 
tendent to exercise such control as he cares to and may deem 
prudent. He may enact dog laws, goat laws, chicken laws, liquor 
laws, or any other laws that he pleases, short of the point of 
producing a general revolt; may regulate trade and control 
amusements. No stores are allowed that will interfere with the 
** pluck-me” store, and in one case brought under my observation 
a widow who lived in a little house put up and then abandoned by 
a former company was prohibited by the new lessee from selling 
the candies, tape, and shoe-strings by which she had managed to eke 
out a living. In some places no one is allowed to live in the village 
unless employed by the company, a young man born on the spot 
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and still residing with his parents, being compelled to leave if he 
goes to work elsewhere than for the “lord of the manor.” The 
post-office and telegraph office are in the company store, and the 
miners often do not like to take labor papers and never think of 
telegraphing on labor matters. Any objectionable person can 
readily be got rid of without the need of assigning a reason. For 
instance, an acquaintance of mine in Carbon County told me how, 
some years ago, he had returned to the village where he had lived 
when a boy, and taken board with an old friend. Offended by 
an act of the superintendent which he deemed a piece of petty 
tyranny, he passed him one morning on the road without saluting. 
When he returned at night he found his host and hostess in con- 
sternation, the man having been informed that he would no longer 
be needed in the mine, and notified that he must within five days 
vacate the house in which he had lived for eight years. No reason 
had been assigned, and what the reason was they could not 
imagine. ‘I know what is the matter,” said my informant, ‘‘ and 
I will fix it.” So preparing to depart, he went next morning to 
the company’s office, and asking to see the superintendent, said, 
‘*There is no need for you to punish these people on my account. 
I will leave the place at once.” He left, and the man and his wife 
are living there yet. Power of this kind is of course frequently 
used for good purposes. The quarrelsome and dissolute may be 
banished and liquor-selling prohibited. If liquor is purchased it 
must be from some traveling wagon or at a neighboring town. 
This power of turning a whole population out of their homes 
at five days’ notice is a tremendous weapon for compelling submis- 
sion in case of a strike, and gives point to such threats as that which 
a great coal king is credited with during a strike some years 
since, ‘*I will break this strike or turn Schuylkill County into a 
howling wilderness.” * But though sometimes resorted to, and, as I 
write, a newspaper item tells of a wholesale eviction in a coal field in 
Illinois, where the same system prevails, it does not seem to be as 
freely resorted to on a large scale as one might expect. The ex- 
planation seems to be that the operators, even in cases where they 
do not find milder measures suffice, shrink from arousing the pas- 
sions that would be engendered by a wholesale eviction, or fear 
that, having driven the laborers away, they might be troubled to 
get them back again. From whatever cause, the power of eviction 
* He broke the strike. 
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seems in Pennsylvania to be more used to get rid of objectionable 
persons and make individuals subservient than to coerce bodies of 
men. 

Company houses, though general, are not universal. Even 
where they exist, the Italians or Huns, now to be found in con- 
siderable numbers in the mining districts, are often permitted 
to put up little shanties of their own on ground-rent, with the 
stipulation that they are to work forthe company. There are also 
some places in which native miners are permitted to build houses 
for themselves on monthly ground-rent. And in some places, 
generally where there is adjoining property on which lots can be 
bought, they are permitted or even encouraged to buy lots, the 
usual price seeming to be from $100 to $150 per lot, mineral 
rights being of course reserved.* But the possession of their own 
houses is for obvious reasons not generally desired by men who 
may at any time be thrown out of employment, and sometimes 
operates to make the miner even more dependent than if he lived 
in a company house, since if for any cause he loses work, he may 
be obliged to abandon or sacrifice his home.t Rather than do 
this, he sometimes adds to his day’s work a walk of miles to and 
from the mines. And even though he may find work in a mine 
not far off, he is sometimes obliged to board up his own home and 
live in a company house, or else pay rent for one, whether he lives 
in it or not, the rent of their houses being considered by the come 
panies as a rebate to which they are entitled on the cost of labor. 

In England, the miner obtains free of charge what coal he 
needs for household use, and this was formerly the custom in 
Pennsylvania. Now, however, the rule is, that he must pay for 
it. In some places a monthly charge for coal—usually $1, but 
sometimes $2—is added to the rent, and, in addition, 60 or 75 cents 
per ton is charged for hauling. In other places, the miners pay 
for their coal at the rate of from $2 to $2.75 per ton. 

It seems to be the universal custom that mining supplies— 
powder, fuses, oil, cotton, ete., must be bought of the company. 
As the miners put it, ‘‘If you go elsewhere to buy powder, you 


* One cannot help noticing in all these small towns how much the price 
paid for land for living purposes exceeds its value for other purposes—being in 
reality a speculative or monopoly, rather than an economic, rent. 

+ One coal miner writes to the Pennsylvania Bureau that in the effort to 
keep in work he had to move five times during 1885. 
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must go elsewhere to burn it.” And it seems to be as universal a 
custom for the company to charge the miners from twenty to one 
hundred per cent. more than the ordinary prices. The great cor- 
porations like the Reading and the Lehigh Valley Companies, which 
have so largely displaced individual operators in the anthracite 
coal regions give, however, some countenance to the saying “‘ Lions 
do not catch mice,” since whether from conscience, from disdain, 
or because their managers have been too busy with larger methods 
of extortion, they have not yet established company stores, but let 
their miners buy their household supplies where they please. 
With these exceptions, the company, or as the miners call it, the 
**pluck-me,” store system is general in the Pennsylvania coal 
regions. The “ pluck-me” store is not always kept by the com- 
pany, but is sometimes farmed out or conceded to a separate firm, 
in which the superintendent or other members of the operating 
company have interests. 

These ‘‘ pluck-me” stores seem to well deserve the name the 
miners have given them, the prices charged in them running from 
15 to 100 per cent. above ordinary retail rates, and probably 
averaging from 25 to 40 per cent.* Quality, too, is sometimes in 
inverse relation to price, as when a miner bitterly complained to 


me that while fresh roll butter could be bought for 25 cents a 
pound, the company store charged 45 cents a pound for butter 


” 


**strong enough to pull a car up a slope.” It is doubtless true 
that there are some company stores content to charge only ordinary 
prices, but in the course of conversations with miners represent- 
ing pretty much all the mining districts of the State, I only heard 
of one. In this case the company store has passed to the widow 
of a deceased member of the mining firm, and this lady, who lives, 
I believe, in New York, has issued strict orders that prices shall 
not be higher than in ordinary stores. 

From the store-keeper’s stand-point, there can be no prettier 
business than the company store. It has all the economic advan- 
tages of the best co-operative store without any division of profits. 
There are no bad debts, no dead stock, no expenses for advertis- 
ing or showing off goods, or in any way attracting custom. In 


* From detailed statements of prices in a number of localities I do not think 
this too high an average. I heara in Hazleton of a store-keeper who made a 
bet with a friend that prices in company stores in that vicinity would average 
45 per cent. above Hazleton prices, and on investigation won it, 
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purchasing, they know just what is wanted and can get the very 
lowest rates, and in selling have no competitors to introduce more 
taking goods or to cut prices. Charging ordinary rates, they would 
be very profitable, and charging such prices as they do, it is no 
wonder that they are looked on, by the smaller operators at least, 
as yielding no inconsiderable part of the profits of mining. In 
the bituminous region, it is said that the company that runs a store 
can afford if need be to sell coal at from a quarter to a half cent 
per bushel cheaper than the operator who has none, and were it 
not for their control of transportation, the great companies like 
the Reading could not sustain in the anthracite regions the com- 
petition of operators who thus get back a good part of the wages 
they pay their men. 

There is no avowed compulsion in dealing with these stores, 
but it nevertheless as effectively exists. The operators would 
doubiless declare that the men are free to buy where they please, 
and that they only maintain the stores for the convenience of their 
employees. There are two things that do make it convenient for 
the men to deal at these stores. 1st. Where the company owns 
the land of the village no other store is allowed to be set up; and 
2d, as the miners are only paid by the month, and that from two 
to three weeks after the end of the month, they are frequently 
unable to purchase elsewhere. But, in addition to this, it is 
generally well understood that men must make their purchases 
at the company stores, and if a man fails to do so he will receive 
a hint from one of the ‘‘ bosses” (foremen), or be quietly in- 
formed at the end of the month that his services are no longer 
needed. I was told by one of the delegates to the Miners’ Con- 
vention in Altoona of a case which occurred a few months ago in 
Elk County, where a miner’s wife brought a basket with her into 
the company store. The store-keeper took occasion to raise the 
lid of the basket, and finding in it a purchase she had made at 
another store, her husband was the next day discharged without 
explanation, though the cause was well understood. Nor are such 
stories incredible. Men accustomed to believe in a pluck-me tariff 
are not likely to see much impropriety in a pluck-me store, and 
there is no difference in principle between the searching of a trunk 
tosee that an Ameriean returning from abroad has not bought any- 
thing of low-price foreigners, and the inspection of a market-basket 
to see that a miner’s wife has not bought anything of a low-price 
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store. And I am quite sure that Professor Robert Ellis Thompson 
of the University of Pennsylvania could, if he chose to, make 
quite as good an argument to prove that Pennsylvania miners are 
profited by being compelled to pay high prices to their company 
stores, as he does to prove that all Americans are enriched by be- 
ing compelled to pay high prices to their protected producers. It 
is, at least, not to be wondered at, that the proprietors of these 
company stores, being accustomed to believe that the nation at 
large should be protected from cheap goods, should endeavor to 
protect their own miners. 

And further than the compulsion to buy at the company store 
in preference to buying elsewhere, it seems to be generally well 
understood that the man who spends the largest part of his earnings 
in the store and has least cash to take on pay-day, gets the best work. 
With the small earnings of the miners, it is, under these circum- 
stances, no wonder that a large proportion of them have usually on 
pay-day only what they call ‘‘ bob-tailed checks” to receive—the 
credit for work done being fully offset by the fixed charges and store 
bill. I have heard it asserted, with general acquiescence, in two 
representative gatherings of coal miners from various districts, 
that not half the miners have usually any cash coming to them on 
pay-day, and that this is the habitual condition of many from 
year’s end to year’s end. It is indeed possible for the miner to live 
in this way, since all that he absolutely requires can be obtained at 
the store, even to tickets for Young Men’s Christian Association 
exhibitions or other entertainments, in neighboring towns, which 
are patronized by the mining magnates, So, too, the company 
pays the taxes of its employees, deducting the amount from their 
wages—for, in Pennsylvania, ‘‘ protectionism,” which originates in 
the desire of the rich and powerful to throw the weight of taxation 
on the poor and weak, is carried to the levying even of county 
taxes—and while the borrower is taxed by the State on the money 
he owes, the laborer is taxed by the county on his ‘‘ occupation.” 
So, too, the company pays the doctor, deducting generally 50 cents 
per month from the wages of single men and %5 cents from 
married men (which, however, does not cover all family charges). 
So, too, it often pays church dues, deducting the amount from the 
wages of the employed. Other charges and contributions to 
which the company has no objection can of course be paid in 
the same way. I have even heard of a store order being given for 
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the putting of a patch on the toe of a shoe. This system, of course, 
operates to make the company the great all-in-all of the district. 

The coal miners of Pennsylvania are not, however, what in this 
country we call peons. As a class, the coal miners are not allowed 
to run in debt to the company. There are some exceptions, as, for 
instance, when a man working under contract is doing unprofit- 
able work as a preliminary to getting at profitable work, or when 
it is otherwise certain that he will remain and work out his in- 
debtedness; but the rule is that until wages have been earned they 
cannot be drawn against at the store. This rule is often en- 
forced to the very cent, and I have heard of five potatoes being 
held back out of a bushel, because the miner’s credit fell a few 
cents short of the price. But through the store the miner can 
get his wages as soon as he has earned them, while to get them in 
cash he may have to wait a month or six weeks. And feeling it 
hopeless to try to get more than a living, many of the miners seem 
to resign themselves to getting all they can at the store, as the 
way of getting the best living, the “‘ bob-tailed check” men being 
preferred employees. 

The feeling in Pennsylvania against company stores, which is 
bitter and deep, has in it something more than objection to their 
high prices. This is the point on which the miners dwell in talk- 
ing about the system, but beneath that there is, I think, a matter 
of sentiment, the man (and especially the female man) who can 
buy where he pleases, feeling himself freer than one who is obliged 
to buy at one particular place. The store of the great Cambria 
Iron and Steel Company (not a mining but a manufacturing com- 
pany) at Johnstown, Pennsylvania, sells as cheaply as the indi- 
vidual stores, but if I am correctly informed is nevertheless much 
disliked bythe men. The only explanation I was able to get is that 
the having to purchase at the company store marks a social dis- 
tinction—the people who are able to buy where they please consti- 
tuting a sort of superior class of freemen. Perhaps, also, this 
feeling may in some part be accounted for by a story I heard from 
a traveling salesman, which at least illustrates what from the 
store-keeper’s point of view is one of the great advantages of these 
stores. He had gone into Cambria for the purpose of introducing 
a brand of smoking tobacco made by a Cincinnati house, and in 
order to create a demand for it had distributed a large 
quantity of tobacco among the workmen. But when he came to 


A AIS 
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try to get an order from the company store he found he had 
reckoned ‘without his host.’? On no consideration could he get 
them to take any of his tobacco. ‘‘ But what will you do when 
the men come here and ask for it?” he finally said. ‘‘ We will 
sell them something else,” was the prompt and decisive reply. 

Besides the complaints as to the “ pluck-me” stores, there is 
much complaint among the Pennsylvania coal miners as to the 
accounting of their work. This is done in the anthracite regions 
by measurement, the coal being brought out of the mines in cars 
supposed to hold two tons with an allowance for fine coal, and in 
the bituminous regions by weight, the coal paid for being that 
which remains after running over a one-and-a-half-inch screen. 

There are complaints that the cars are in many cases too large, 

and that the weight is in many cases false. To meet these com- 
plaints a recent Act gives the miners authority to employ a 
check weighman at their own expense. Where this has been done 
the miners assert that it is with the most satisfactory results, but 
the law has not generally been taken advantage of, the reason as- 
signed by miners being that the men are afraid of falling under 
the displeasure of their employers by moving in the matter. 

Similar to the complaints of this kind are the complaints of 
**dockage.” When a car is drawn out of the mine it bears a tag 
showing the number of the miner to whom it is to be credited. 
This is taken by an under-foreman who is called by the miners the 
** docking boss.” It is his duty to see that the car is properly filled, 
and that the coal it contains is free from slate, rock, or slack. If it 
is not in his opinion up to requirement in these respects he reduces 
the credit to the miner half a car. The miners complain that this 
system is habitually used to reduce their earnings, and that by 
the presence of a few pounds of slate, or the falling out of a little 
coal, things which it is impossible totally to prevent, the men are 
made to lose, and the company to gain, half a car load of coal. In- 
cidental proof of this feeling among the miners was given me by a 
conversation I heard in Schuylkill County, in which two worked-out 
old miners took part. Both stated that they had refused the place 
of ‘* docking boss ” in a manner which showed that they regarded 
it as a most discreditable occupation. 

The following petition, presented to Governor Pattison in April 
of this year, is a presentation of miners’ grievances in their own 
words. Clearfield is in the bituminous region, and it may be re- 
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marked that less powder is used in bituminous than in anthracite 
mining, and that what the men attribute to the inspector in warning 
them to use less powder is a desire to avoid putting the company to 
expense for ventilation, and to furnish it with an excuse in case of 
accidents. Some of the other matters referred to will be explained 
in subsequent papers : 


To His Excellency Robert E. Pattison, Governor of Pennsylvania : 


The undersigned citizens of the County of Clearfield, representing Miners 
and Mine Laborers, would respectfully represent : 

That there is at this time a strike of the miners of the Clearfield region for an 
advance of ten cents per ton in the price of mining coal. That we deprecate 
striking as a remedy to redress our grievances ; that we offered to leave the 
whole matter to arbitration, but the coal operators refused our overtures there- 
for ; and that the only remedy left was to refuse to work at the price given by 
the operators. Our reasons for refusing to work for forty cents per ton are : 

1. The average wages of the miners in this region per month, for the last 
year, has been about (not over) twenty dollars per man. That out of this 
amount they must furnish their own tools, pay for tool-sharping and also 
powder and oil. That the operator compels the miners to put out 2,240 pounds 
of coal for forty cents, where the scales are properly balanced, and where they 
are not so balanced, it takes from 2,500 to 3,000 pounds to make one ton. That 
out of the above average monthly income of the miner he must pay expenses as 
follows : 


Tool-sharping 
Powder and oil 


This amount, deducted from the amount received monthly, Jeaves a balance 
of $10.90 to support and clothe the family. 

2. That the law allows a check weighmaster on each tipple, but if the 
miners elect and put one on he is not permitted to touch the scales, and is re- 
quired to stand and see the cars weighed by the company weighmaster as they 
run across the scales at the rate of from four to seven miles per hour, the length 
of the scales being about eight feet, the cars being about the same length, and 
the distance from center to center of the wheels being two feet eight inches, it 
being impossible under these conditions to get the exact weight. 

3. That at nearly all the mines the workmen are required to deal at the 
company stores under pain of being dismissed from employment. That at 
these stores they are compelled to pay from twenty to thirty-five per cent. more 
for the necessaries of life than they could purchase the same for elsewhere. 
That the mine bosses and superintendents compel the miners to deal at these 
stores, and that the operators receive a percentage for sending their men there 
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to be robbed. We believe these stores to be a curse to any community, as 
they detract from the independence of the workingman, and drive out honest 
competition, That G. W. Van Dusen & Co. are the only proprietors of such 
store who reside in our midst. That Frank Liveright & Co. are the proprietors 
of the leading pluck-me store in this region, and control the orders from miners 
in the employ of Berwind, White & Co., R. H. Powell & Co., Kittanning Coal 
Company, Coal Run, and various other places, and that the said Frank Live- 
right & Co. reside in Philadelphia, and that the miners so controlled by them 
number not less than 3,000, and we believe that the actual number is greatly 
in excess of this statement. 

4. That the laws now on the statute books of Pennsylvania in favor of 
miners and mine laborers are a dead letter so far as their execution is con- 
cerned, That the mine inspector for this district, John M. Watt, does not 
attend to his duties as the law requires. That his sympathies, as we believe, 
are with the operators; that when he visits this section his consultations are 
mainly with the operators or the mine bosses, and upon such visits the men are 
warned against using powder in the coal, in order to avoid smoke, and a con- 
sequent increase of foul air. That if any laborer or miner complains of any 
of the above grievances, reasons are found for his speedy discharge, and if he 
is so fortunate as to be the owner of a little property, he is, in many cases, 
obliged to sel] it at a sacrifice and leave this region in order to secure em- 
ployment. 

5. That the Berwind-White Coal Company have monopolized the greater 
number of the coal operations in this region ; that we believe the said Berwind- 
White Coal Company are large shareholders in the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, and toa great extent control its actions. That the said railroad com- 
pany at times fail to supply the smaller operators with cars, and discrimi- 
nate in favor of the large shipper. That we believe Berwind, White & Co. 
are instrumental in bringing about such action, and we charge them with 
prolonging the present strike, believing their object is to crush out the smaller 
operators in order to obtain full control themselves. 

6. We are opposed to any monopoly or syndicate having control of this or 
any other coal region, believing it to be detrimental to the best interests of 
the community and the State at large. 

We, therefore, your committee, appointed at a public meeting of our 
citizens, respectfully submit the foregoing, and pray your Excellency to take 
such action in the matter as you in your wisdom may think most proper, and 
with as little delay as possible. Respectfully, 


H. J. McGowan, Wurre Nrxoy, J. M. Lenman, James WuitE, Committee. 


It may be added that the Clearfield miners, though at last 
forced to resume work at the old price, gained a promise of just 
weight, cash payments, and freedom to buy where they pleased. 

HENRY GEORGE. 


(To be continued.) 





MY NEGOTIATIONS WITH GENERAL SHERMAN. 


WueEn General Lee was appointed General-in-Chief, late in 
the winter of 1865, a large number of Members of Congress, in- 
cluding Senator Wigfall of Texas (who is my authority for the 
statement), urged the President to replace me in the military serv- 
ice. This was done by the following telegrams, received together : 


Ricumonp, February 22, 1865. 


Genera J. E. Jonnston: The Secretary of War directs that you report by 
telegraph to General R. E. Lee, Petersburg, Va. 
(Signed) S. Cooper, Adjt. and Inspt. General. 


Heap-Quarters, February 22, 1865. 


General J. E. Jonnston : Assume command of the Army of Tennessee and 
all troops in South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. Assign General Beaure- 
gard to duty under you as you may select. Concentrate all available forces 
and drive back Sherman. 

(Signed) R. E. Lee. 


Mr. Davis explains (vol. ii., page 631) that he assented to this 
assignment ‘‘with the understanding that General Lee would 
supervise and control the operations.” This evidently is a mis- 
take. It has been known, since the first military organization, 
that no one absent from an army can “ control its operations.” 

After learning that this assignment was not disagreeable to 
General Beauregard, I accepted it, with no other hope than that 
of contributing to obtain favorable terms of peace; the only one 
that a rational being could then entertain. For the result of the 
war was evident to the dullest, although General Lee’s matchless 
skill and resolution were still maintaining his position against the 
great Federal power. 

The troops placed under my control that might be united to 
oppose General Sherman’s forces, which were not less than 65,000 
(instead of being 30,500, as Mr. Davis asserts), amounted, when 
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concentrated at Bentonville, to not more than 18,500, including 
4,000 cavalry. The cavalry, under General Hampton, was observ- 
ing the march of the Federal army, and harassing it as much as 
possible. The infantry was in four bodies, at long distances from 
each other: Hardie’s troops, hurrying from Charleston toward 
Cheraw (6,500 of whom crossed the Cape Fear) ; Hoke’s division 
of above 5,000, near Goldsboro’; and 3,950 of the army of Ten- 
nessee at Charlotte and Goldsboro’, under Generals Stewart, D. H. 
Hill, and Stevenson. 

The Federal army was moving from Winnsboro’ toward Cheraw, 
in two columns, occasionally half a day’s march apart, and within 
the quadrilateral at the angles of which were the four bodies of 
Confederate troops. 

My immediate object was to unite these four bodies in front of 
one of General Sherman’s columns, in the hope of attacking it to 
advantage by striking its head. My ultimate object was to join 
General Lee when he should abandon Richmond, so that he might 
fall upon Sherman with our united forces. Later on, however, I 
learned from him that he could only leave his position by march- 
ing to the West. As General Sherman’s course from Cheraw 
made it uncertain whether he would take the road through 
Raleigh, or that through Goldsboro’, the troops of the Army of 
Tennessee were directed to Smithfield, intermediate between the 
two routes. With about 1,800 of these troops, under General D. 
H. Hill, and Hoke’s division, General Bragg attacked a much 
superior force under General J. D. Cox near Kinston, on the 8th 
of March. The enemy was driven from the field, and pursued by 
Generals Hill and Hoke with their accustomed vigor. But Gen- 
eral Bragg stopped the pursuit. General Cox halted in the first 
good position, which he intrenched. General Bragg attacked him 
in it, on the 10th, and was easily repulsed—so easily that his loss 
in men and material was trifling. But the prestige of victory was 
left to the enemy, in exchange for the 1,500 prisoners and three 
field-pieces they lost on the 8th. In action with the left Federal 
column, General Hardie lost about 500 men, inflicting upon the 
enemy at least an equal loss. 

On the march, encounters of cavalry were frequent. In all 
those reported to me, General Hampton had the advantage. 

From Fayetteville, General Sherman’s right column took the 
direct road to Goldsboro’, and the other that by Averysboro’. The 
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Confederate forces, assembled near Bentonville, attacked this 
column on the 19th of March, drove it from the field and pursued 
it a mile, into woods and thickets so dense as to stop the pursuit, 
by making order and control impossible. 

Although all the Federal forces were united before us next 
morning, we held our position that day and the next against five 
times our number and were able to carry off our wounded—which 
was a very slow operation, as we had no ambulances and very few 
wagons. This action had a happy effect upon our troops and the 
neighboring people. 

General Sherman writes of this action (page 305, vol. ii.) that 
Johnston’s army struck the head of Slocum’s column, knocking 
back Carlin’s division ; but when the rest of the Fourteenth and the 
Twentieth corps came up he repulsed all of Johnston’s attacks. 
This is a mistake. The Federal troops began the action ; making 
two attacks, each of half an hour’s duration. Both attacks were re- 
pelled. After these repulses, at about 3 p.M., the Confederate troops 
assailed the Federals and drove them from the field, which ended 
the fighting, excepting an occasional Federal cannon-shot. He 
reports the Confederate loss as four to three, compared with the 
Federal, although the former had the advantage in all the fighting, 
and in most of it were covered by breastworks. The statement that 
the right wing buried 100 Confederates and took 1,287 prisoners is 
inconsistent with the fact that its men were fully exposed and 
that ours were under shelter, nor did his men approach our posi- 
tion until the 22d—hours after it had been evacuated. And, 
again, only 653 of our men were missing at the end of the affair. 

General Sherman had a great accession to his forces at Golds- 
boro’; where he remained until the 10th of April. The Con- 
federate troops were in bivouac during that time—a day’s march 
north-west. 

On the 5th, the press dispatches informed us that General Lee 
had abandoned the lines he had been holding with such ad- 
mirable courage and conduct. 

On the 10th, the Federal army commenced its march toward 
Raleigh. The Confederate troops moved in the same direction. 
Having the advantage of a day’s march, they reached Raleigh the 
next afternoon, when I received, by telegraph, orders to report to 
the President at Greensboro’ without delay. 

I reached the station there early in the morning of the 12th, 
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and was General Beauregard’s guest in the box-car in which he 
lodged. It was conveniently near the President’s quarters. His 
Excellency sent for us in an hour or two. We found him with 
three members of his Cabinet—Messrs. Benjamin, Mallory, and 
Reagan. We were told that General Breckenridge was on his 
way from Virginia, and that Mr. George Davis was unwell. We 
had supposed that the President wished to obtain information 
from us of the military condition of that department, but it soon 
appeared that we were to receive, not to give information. For 
those present were told, with very little preface, that, in two or 
three weeks, the President would have in the field a larger army 
than the Confederacy ever had in its ranks at one time, by 
calling out the many thousands who had abandoned the service, 
and all those enrolled by the conscript bureau, who could not be 
brought into it by the military force used for the purpose by that 
bureau. It was suggested that men who had left the army when 
our cause was not desperate, and those who under similar cir- 
cumstances could not be forced into it, would scarcely return to 
it, or enter it, in its present hopeless condition, upon a mere in- 
vitation. The fact that we had not arms enough for the soldiers 
who stood by their colors made this scheme inexpressibly wild. 
But no opinions were asked and we were dismissed. Before 
leaving the room, we were told that General Breckenridge’s arrival 
that evening was certain, and that he was expected to bring posi- 
tive intelligence of the fate of the Army of Virginia. 

General Breckenridge came as expected, and reported that 
General Lee had capitulated on the 9th. After this intelligence, 
General Beauregard and I carefully considered the state of our 
affairs. We found ourselves compelled to admit that the military 
resources of the South were exhausted, and that the Confederacy 
was overthrown, Subsequently, in conversation with General 
Breckenridge, I endeavored to convince him of this fact, and rep- 
resented that the P’.sident had but one power of government left 
in his hands—that of terminating hostilities—which it was his 
duty to exercise by making peace without delay. I offered to 
suggest to him the necessity of immediately opening negotiations 
to arrange the terms of peace between the two sections, should an 
opportunity be given me. He promised to make one for me next 
morning. 

Later in the evening Mr. Mallory found me, and sought to con- 
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vince me of the necessity of the course that I had endeavored 
to impress upon General Breckenridge, and desired me to urge 
upon the President the need of doing promptly all in his power to 
end the war. This he thought peculiarly the duty of the ranking 
military officer. After maintaining that it belonged rather to his 
constitutional advisers, I told him of the agreement made with 
General Breckenridge. 

General Beauregard and I were summoned to the President’s 
quarters next morning (the 13th) ; I supposed at General Breck- 
enridgo’s suggestion. We were desired to compare the military 
condition of the Confederacy with that of the United States. As 
spokesman, I said that we had an army of 20,000 * infantry and 
artillery, and 5,000¢ mounted troops ; against which the United 
States could bring three: that in Virginia of 180,000, as we were 
informed ; that in North Carolina of 110,000, and that in Ala 
bama of 60,000, making odds against us of at least fifteen to one. 
Then we had neither money nor credit, and no arms except those in 
the hands of our soldiers, nor ammunition excepting that in their 
cartridge-boxes, nor shops to repair arms or fix ammunition ; and 
that therefore the only effect of our keeping the field would be the 
devastation of our country and the ruin of the people, and this, too, 
without inflicting harm on the enemy. I asserted further that it 
would be the highest of human crimes to continue the war. General 
Beauregard assented decidedly to this view. 

The members of the Cabinet were then desired by the President 
to express their opinions as to the possibility of our continuing 
the war. General Breckenridge and Messrs. Mallory and Reagan 
concurred with the military officers—that we had been overcome 
in arms, and that it was necessary to make peace. But Mr. Ben- 
jamin entertained the opposite opinion, which he asserted in a 
speech enthusiastically warlike. 

The President then remarked that it was idle to suggest to him 
negotiation with the Government of the United States, for it was 
known, from the result of an attempt that he had lately made, that 
no terms offered by him would be considered, nor would his author- 
ity to treat be acknowledged by Mr. Lincoln. I reminded him that, 
as he knew from his military reading, peace had been occasionally 
established by the generals of belligerent powers agreeing upon 
general terms, which, accepted by the two governments, became 


* 18,500 actually. + 2,400 only. 
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the basis of treaties. I suggested that he should permit me to 
propose negotiations for that object to General Sherman. Mr, 
Davis opposed this idea; but, in arguing against it, he brought 
himself to assent to the first plan—that he should propose nego- 
tiation to Mr. Lincoln. He sketched a letter appropriate to be 
addressed by me to General Sherman, asking him to meet me to 
arrange the terms of an armistice, to enable the civil authorities 
to agree upon terms of permanent peace. I urged that this course 
should be taken at once, by his dictating this letter to Mr. Mallory, 
who was a good penman, and my signing and sending it to General 
Sherman. It was prepared immediately, and was in these words : 


‘The results of the recent campaign in Virginia have changed the relative 
military condition of the belligerents. I am therefore induced to address you, 
in this form, the inquiry whether, in order to stop the further effusion of blood 
and devastation of property, you are willing to make a temporary suspension 
of active operations, and to communicate to General Grant, commanding the 
Armies of the United States, the request that he will take like action in regard 
to other armies, the object being to permit the civil authorities to enter into 
the needful arrangements to terminate the existing war.” 


This letter was immediately dispatched to General Hampton, 


commanding the Confederate cavalry (who was near Hillsboro’), 
to be forwarded by him to General Sherman—to whom it was deliv- 
ered on the 14th. 

I left Greensboro’ that evening to rejoin the army, which was 
marching from Raleigh toward Greensboro’. 

In the morning of the 16th, near Greensboro’, I received Gen- 
eral Sherman’s assent to the proposed meeting. Supposing that 
the President was waiting in Greensboro’ to be ready to negotiate 
should General Sherman agree to the armistice, I went to the town 
to obtain any instructions he might have for me. There I learned 
that Mr. Davis was on his way to Charlotte. So, after requesting 
General Hampton by telegraph to arrange the time and place of 
meeting, I went to his head-quarters, a few miles east of Hillsboro’. 
There he informed me that the meeting was to be at noon of the 
17th, on the Raleigh road, at a house midway between the pickets 
of the two armies. 

The meeting occurred, as appointed, at the house of a Mr, Ben- 
nett. As soon as the door of the room assigned us was closed, 
and we without witnesses, General Sherman showed me a telegram 
which he said was brought by a courier who overtook him after he 
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left the railroad station. It was from Mr. Stanton, announcing the 
assassination of the President of the United States. I remarked, 
after reading the dispatch, that no greater misfortune could have 
befallen the South than that event. 

From his account of this interview, it is evident that General 
Sherman’s memory confounds, I think, occurrences in Raleigh with 
those in Mr. Bennett’s house. The idea that the Confederates 
could be suspected of such a crime never entered my mind, and 
the amount of sensibility ascribed to me is unnatural; nor is 
General Sherman capable of the rudeness of speaking to me in 
such terms of my President as he attributes to himself. He in- 
formed me that an armistice to give opportunity for negotiation 
by the two governments would be useless, because the Government 
of the United States did not acknowledge the existence of a 
Southern Confederacy, and, consequently, it could not recognize 
any civil officers authorized to make treaties, and, therefore, he 
could not transmit or receive any proposition to the President of 
the United States by one calling himself President of the Southern 
Confederacy. But, after expressing, with an air and manner 
carrying conviction of sincerity, an earnest wish to avert from the 
Southern people the devastation inevitable from war, General 
Sherman offered me such terms as those of Appomattox Court 
House. I replied that General Lee’s capitulation was unavoidable; 
but that, in my position, the armies being four days’ march apart, 
it could be easily avoided; and I proposed that, instead of a sus- 
pension of hostilities, we should agree upon general terms of paci- 
fication, as our official positions empowered us to do, and as other 
generals had done; quoting among other precedents the termina- 
tion of the war in 1797 by General Bonaparte and the Archduke 
Charles, the overtures having been made by the victorious general 
—Bonaparte. On my repeating Bonaparte’s sentiment, that if his 
overtures should save the life of one man, he would value the civic 
crown so won above any honor merely military, General Sherman 
evidently, as he said, appreciated that sentiment, and added that 
to put an end to bloodshed and devastation, and restore the Union, 
and with it the prosperity of the South, were objects of ambition 
to him. He regarded joint resolutions of Congress, and proclama- 
tions by the President of the United States, as proving con- 
clusively that the restoration of the Union was the object of the 
war, and he believed that the men of the Union army had been 
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fighting for that object. A long conversation with Mr. Lincoln 
at City Point, but a short time before, impressed upon him the 
opinion that the President then so considered it. 

In a short time we agreed upon the terms as written out by 
General Sherman on the 18th, excepting that he would not consent 
to include Mr. Davis in the amnesty clause. The afternoon was 
consumed in efforts to dispose of this question in a manner that 
would be satisfactory to the Southern President and Southern 
people. No conclusion had been reached at sunset, when the dis- 
cussion was suspended, to be resumed at ten o’clock next morning. 

On returning to General Hampton’s quarters, I telegraphed to 
General Breckenridge, Secretary of War, to join me, in the hope 
that his confidential relations with Mr. Davis might enable him to 
suggest terms satisfactory to the President and people. General 
Breckenridge and Mr. Reagan came to General Hampton’s quar- 
ters early next morning. I explained to them the subjects of 
the discussion between General Sherman and myself the day 
before, the terms proposed, and the only one not agreed to—that 
including the Confederate President in the clause giving general 
amnesty. I stated that I desired assistance of the Secretary of War 
in making that clause a satisfactory one. Mr. Reagan asked if the 
terms discussed had been reduced to writing. I replied that they 
had not. He proposed to write them out. With that object I 
carefully repeated them to him. 

As the United States acknowledged only the military officers 
of the Confederacy, General Breckenridge and I rode to the place 
of meeting without Mr. Reagan. 

When we met, I explained to General Sherman my reason for 
asking General Breckenridge’s presence, and asked his admission 
as a major-general, not as Secretary of War, to which he as- 
sented. I then presented to General Sherman, as my proposition, 
the terms discussed the day before, as written out by Mr. Reagan, 
which included general amnesty, and reminded him that he had 
already accepted all but one clause. After listening to General 
Breckenridge, who addressed him six or eight minutes in advocacy 
of these terms, General Sherman, with my paper before him, 
wrote very rapidly the agreement which we signed, and which fol- 
lows. He wrote so rapidly that I was convinced that he had 
decided to agree to these terms before coming to the meeting. 
His paper only differs from mine in style, and the addition of the 
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article to establish the Federal courts, which seemed to me super- 
fluous. 


The terms agreed upon were: 


1, The contending armies now in the field to maintain the stafu quo, until 
notice is given by the commanding general of any one to its opponent, and 
reasonable time—say, forty-eight hours—allowed. 

2. The Confederate armies now in existence to be disbanded and conducted 
to their several State capitals, there to deposit their arms and public property 
in the State Arsenal; and each officer and man to execute and file an agreement 
to cease from acts of war, and to abide the action of the State and Federal 
authority. The number of arms and munition of war to be reported to the 
Chief of Ordnance at Washington City, subject to the future action of the Con- 
gress of the United States, and, in the meantime, to be used solely to maintain 
peace and order within the borders of the States respectively. 

5. The people and inhabitants of all the States to be guaranteed, so far as 
the Executive can, their political rights and franchises, as well as their rights 
of person and property, as defined by the Constitution of the United States and 
of the States respectively. 

6. The Executive authority of the Government of the United States not to 
disturb any of the people by reason of the late war, so Jong as they live in peace 
and quiet, abstain from acts of armed hostility, and obey the laws in existence 
at the place of their residence. 

7. In general terms—the war to cease ; a general amnesty, so far as the 
Executive of the United States can command, on condition of the disbandment 
of the Confederate armies, the distribution of the arms, and the resumption of 
peaceful pursuits by the officers and men hitherto composing said armies. 
Not being fully empowered by our respective principals to fulfill these terms, 
we individually and officially pledge ourselves to promptly obtain the necessary 
authority, and to carry out the above programme. 

W. T. SHerman, Major-General, 

Commanding Army of the United States in North Carolina. 
J. E. Jounston, General, 

Commanding Confederate States Army in North Carolina. 


Four copies were made, one for each President, and one for 
each signer. General Sherman then returned to his army and I 
to mine; and each of us announced, publicly, the suspension of 
hostilities. 

Soon after my arrival at Greensboro’, Colonel Archer Ander- 
son, adjutant-general of the army, delivered to me two notes, 
of different dates, from the President. In the first I was in- 
formed that the sum of $39,000, in silver, subject to my order, 
was in the hands of the Treasury Agent, Mr. J. N—— ; which.I 
was directed to use as the military chest of the army. In the 
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other, which was of later date, I was directed to send this money 
to him in Charlotte. As the faithful soldiers around me had been 
without pay many months, and were in great need of money, I 
thought and felt that its best use would be its distribution among 
them without regard torank—generals and privates sharing equally, 
the sick in hospitals being included. The sum divided was 
$37,800 ; $1,200 having been taken by the commissary-general. 
I also urged the Secretary of War, in writing, to procure the ap- 
plication of a portion of the specie in the possession of the Admin- 
istration to the payment of a part of the very large arrears due the 
troops. The letter was carried by Colonel A. P. Mason, who was 
instructed to wait for an answer. One was promised by telegraph ; 
but it never came. Mr. Davis asserts (page 691, vol. ii.) that it is 
more than doubtful if he wrote the notes above mentioned. I 
assert that he does not doubt it. Colonel Anderson’s evidence of 
the distribution of the silver proves that be wrote the first note, 
which he denies. His denial of the writing of that note invali- 
dates his denial of the other. It was my duty, in such a case, as 
Mr. Davis well knows, to call the attention of the War Depart- 
ment to the great needs of the troops committed to me. 

When I assumed command in North Carolina, there were very 
large supplies of provision for man and horse in the railroad depéts. 
But the War Department prohibited their use by the troops serving 
there, on the ground that they were necessary to the army before 
Richmond ; although those troops could not have consumed them 
in six or eight months. The wagons of the Army of Tennessee 
arrived in Augusta in the beginning of March ; and Colonel W. E. 
Moore, chief commissary of the army, was instructed to use one 
hundred of them to form a line of depéts between Washington, 
Ga., and Charlotte, for the general object of collecting supplies, 
and for the possible march of our troops along that line, should 
General Lee leave his position before Richmond. About the 20th 
of March, Colonel Moore reported that more than 700,000 rations 
had been collected in the fine depéts of the line. The meeting of 
General Sherman and myself on April 17th suggested, among 
the troops, the idea that peace was to be made, or that they were 
to be surrendered. So, many of them left the army to plant their 
crops, but many more to escape becoming prisoners of war. Such 
as could lay hands on them rode off with the horses and mules be- 
longing to the batteries and trains. 
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In the afternoon of the 24th I received from the President, 
who was then in Charlotte, notice by telegraph that he had rati- 
fied the terms of pacification agreed upon by General Sherman 
and me on the 18th. Within an hour thereafter a courier brought 
me from General Hampton two communications from General 
Sherman—one giving notice of the rejection of the terms above 
mentioned by the President of the United States, and the other 
announcing the termination of the armistice forty-cight hours 
after noon of that day. These facts were communicated to the 
administration without delay; and I proposed that, to prevent 
further devastation of our country by the marching of armies, 
our army should be disbanded. A reply dated 11 p.m., April 24th, 
was received early next morning. It suggested that the infantry 
might be disbanded then, to re-assemble at a place named. I was 
directed to bring with me all the cavalry, a few light field-pieces, 
and all other men who could be mounted on serviceable beasts. 
I declined to obey this order ; giving as my reason, that it pro- 
vided for the performance of but one of the three important 
duties I had to perform—securing the safety of the President and 
Cabinet, but not that of the people and of the army, and I sug- 
gested the immediate escape of the high civil officers under a 
proper escort. 

The confident belief that it would be a high crime to continue 
the war governed me in this instance, as it had prompted me to 
urge the civil authorities of the South to end the war. 

The arrangement ordered would have put the great bodies of 
Union troops in motion, everywhere spreading suffering and ruin 
among our people, without serving the object of the President’s 
escape as well as an escort of a few picked men would have done. 

I determined, therefore, to make another effort to bring about 
a pacification—within the extent of my command, at least—in the 
confidence that it would spread fast to the West and South, In 
that hope I proposed another armistice to General Sherman, and 
another arrangement, on the basis of the military clause in the 
agreement of the 18th. General Sherman sent a favorable reply 
very promptly ; so that I was able to set out early on the 26th to 
meet him at Bennett’s, as before, after reporting to the Adminis- 
tration that I was about to do so. 

My proposition to General Sherman had been reported to the 
President, or Secretary of War, when made to him. 
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We met at Mr. Bennett’s about noon ; and, as General Sherman 
was anxious to restore tranquillity to the country, we soon agreed 
upon terms, and established peace within the limits of our com- 
mands, which were the same. We believed that they would pro- 
duce a general pacification. They were : 


1. All acts of war on the part of the troops under General Johnston's com- 
mand to cease from this date. 

2. All arms and public property to be deposited at Greensboro’, and delivered 
to an ordnance officer of the United States Army. 

8. Rolls of all the officers and men to be made in duplicate; one copy to be 
retained by the commander of the troops, and the other to be given to officer 
to be designated by General Sherman. Each officer and man to give his indi- 
vidual obligation in writing not to take up arms against the Government of 
the United States until properly released from this obligation. 

4. The side-arms of officers, and their private horses and baggage, to be 
retained by them. 

5. This being done, all the officers and men will be permitted to return to 
their homes, not to be disturbed by the United States authorities, so long as 
they observe their obligation and the laws in force where they may reside. 

W. T. Smermayn, Major-General, 
Commanding United States Forces in North Carolina. 
J. E. Jonnston, General, 
Commanding Confederate Forces in North Carolina. 
Approved: U. S. Grant, Lieutenant-Generai. 


SUPPLEMENTAL TERMS. 

1, The field transportation to be loaned to the troops for their march to 
their homes, and for subsequent use in their industrial pursuits, Artillery 
horses may be used in field transportation if necessary. 

2. Each brigade or separate body to retain a number of arms equal to one- 
seventh of its effective strength, which, when the troops reach the capitals of 
their States, will be disposed of as the general commanding the department 
may direct. 

8. Private horses, and other private property of both officers and men, to be 
retained by them. 

4. The commanding general of the Military Division of West Mississippi, 
Major-General Canby, will be requested to give transportation by water from 
Mobile or New Orleans to the troops from Arkansas and Texas. 

5. The obligations of officers and soldiers to be signed by their immediate 
commanders. 

6. Naval forces within the limits of General Johnston’s command to be 
included in the terms of this convention. 

J. M. Scuorretp, Major-General, 
Commanding United States Forces in North Carolina. 
J. E. Jounston, General, 
Commanding Confederate Forces in North Carolina, 
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General Sherman assured me that he would transfer from the 
department all the troops except a small number sufficient to 
maintain order. He did this by an order issued the next day. 
Several of the leading offcers of his army accompanied General 
Sherman on this occasion, and their conversation made the clear 
impression on my mind that they regretted the rejection of the 
terms of the 18th. 

I announced this pacification to the Governors of the States 
immediately concerned, by telegraph, as follows: 


‘The disaster in Virginia, the capture by the enemy of all our workshops for 
the preparation of ammunition and repairing of arms, the impossibility of re- 
cruiting our little army, opposed to more than ten times its number, or of supply- 
ing it except by robbing our own citizens, destroyed all hope of successful war. 
I have made, therefore, a convention with Major-General Sherman, to terminate 
hostilities in North and South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. I made this 
convention to spare the blood of this galJlant little army, to prevent further 
sufferings of our people by the devastation and ruin inevitable from the marches 
of invading armies, and to avoid the crime of waging a hopeless war.” 


The general terms of agreement were published to the army on 
the 27th. 

Before the Confederate army came to Greensboro’, most of the 
provisions in depét there had been wasted or consumed by fugitives 
from the Army of Virginia, or by the poor people of the neighbor- 
hood. That at Charlotte had been consumed by our cavalry 
encamped near by and stragglers. The depdts established in 
South Carolina had been emptied in like manner. The consumers, 
acting upon the opinion, probably, that as there was no longer a 
government, they might, as well as any others, divide this prop- 
erty, which was sorely needed by most of them. 

The only means of feeding the troops on the way to their 
homes was by distribution of a little cloth and a stock of cotton- 
yarn to serve them in lieu of currency. But the quantity of 
these articles on hand was utterly inadequate. General Sherman, 
however, prevented the great suffering that otherwise would have 
occurred along the homeward routes of the troops by giving us 
200,000 rations, on no other condition than our transporting this 
provision from the coast to our camps. 

The business of preparing and signing the necessary papers 
was concluded on the 2d of May. They imposed on the members 
of the Confederate army an obligation not to take up arms against 
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the United States, and secured them the protection of the Govern- 
ment. The three corps, and as many little bodies of cavalry, 
were then ordered to march to their homes, each under its for- 


mer commander, I took leave of those admirable soldiers, in 
Order No. 22. 


**Comrapves : In terminating our official relations, I earnestly exhort you to 
observe faithfully the terms of pacification agreed upon, and to discharge the 
obligations of good and peaceful citizens, as well as you have performed the 
duties of thorough soldiers in the field. By such a course you will best secure 
the comfort of your families and kindred, and restore tranquillity to our 
country. 

‘* You will return to your homes with .he admiration of our people, won by 
the courage and noble devotion you have displayed in this long war. I shall 
always remember with pride the loyal support and generous confidence you 
have given me. 

“I now part with you with deep regret, and bid you farewell with feelings 
of cordial friendship, and with earnest wishes that you may have hereafter all 
the prosperity and happiness to be found in the world. 

** Official. J. E. Jounston, General. 
“ Kryvock Tatconess, A. A. G.” 


The large bodies of Federal troops stationed in the South proved 


by their conduct that they regarded the restoration of the Union 
as the object of the war, and treated the people around them as 
fellow-citizens, as they would have done those of Northern States 
if stationed among them. This inspired in the South a more 
kindly feeling for the Northern people and the Federal Government 
than had existed for ten years before. For it was imagined that 
those who did not fight were still more friendly than the invaders 
of our country ; and a strong expectation grew that the Southern 
States would soon enter the Union. 

Very few apprehended such “reconstruction” as that soon 
imposed. 

The example of pacification set in North Carolina was followed 
quickly in the other military departments. 

The report of an interview with Mr. Davis, published in the 
**Globe-Democrat” of St. Louis, about the middle of February, 
indicates that his memory has failed. For, according to it, he 
asserted that, on the 24th of April, 1865, immediately after he 
approved the agreement of April 18th and received intelligence of 
its rejection by the United States Government, he ordered me to 
execute a plan of his to prosecute the war, which I disobeyed, al- 
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though commanding a large army ; a part of which (36,000 men) 
was paroled at Greensboro’. The proofs that he was conscious, at 
that time, of his utter inability to wage war, are, that at Greens- 
boro’, April 13th, after discussing the subject with four of his 
cabinet and two generals, he agreed with five of the six, that the 
military resources of the Confederacy were exhausted, aud the 
endeavor to obtain peace an absolute necessity. And then—on 
the 24th, the date of the disobeyed order—he ratified the terms of 
a convention based on the fact that he had not the power to con- 
tinue the war; and, but the day before, he wrote to Mrs. Davis in 
a tone and in terms of utter hopelessness. All the members of his 
cabinet advocated the ratification of the agreement of April 18th. 

These letters have been published. As to my ‘large army,” 
General Breckenridge testified that, on the iSth it had 14,770 
men, and was rapidly diminishing. If Mr. Davis had projected 
war, he would not have ordered the disbanding of the infantry, 
who were far more important than cavalry. ‘The object of the 
order was evidently to strengthen his cavalry guard. He asserted 
that I had the advantage in cavalry. I had but 1,000 left ; Gen- 
eral Sherman nearly 6,000, and General Wilson, in Georgia, nearly 
20,000, as they reported. As to the testimony of the numbers 
paroled, two-thirds of those mentioned by Mr. Davis were men 
who ought to have been in the ranks, but who had quitted them, 
and were eager to get the protection given by parole. They were 
like the 53,000 paroled under the same terms of pacification in 
South Carolina and Georgia. 

JosEPH E. JOHNSTON. 
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3. 


GeneERAL SmitH TO GENERAL SHERMAN. 


In your July edition there is to be found a letter from General Sherman to 
President Johnson, in which this expression is used: ‘‘I have been with 
Grant . . . in Chattanooga when the soldiers were stealing the corn of the 
starving mules to satisfy their own hunger,” etc. 

As the assertion involves a historical question of some importance, may I 
ask of General Sherman, through your columns, as to the date of his visit to 
Chattanooga when such scenes were taking place ? 

Ww. Farrar Sirs. 
II. 
Dr. Dexter on ARTHUR RicHMoND. 


** Arthur Richmond,” in your July number, sought, by a single quotation 
from the journal which I edit, to convict me of inconsistency in having never 
objected to the teaching of former professors in the Seminary at Andover, 
while disapproving that of those now in office there. 

I am sorry that, having read the ‘‘ Congregationalist ” so assiduously, he 
has read it to so little purpose as to overlook the explanation, many times 
given therein, of the precise point which he raises, 

We wage no factious war with anybody. We are quite willing to give the 
largest liberty of the Andover Creed to its professors. That largest liberty 
they themselves have defined in their letter, published 12 April, 1882, in our 
columns, in which they said : ‘* We accept fully, sincerely, heartily, the system 
of truth defined in this creed in its opposition to the errors which are specified.” 

That is to say, so long as the professors at Andover so believe, interpret, 
apply, and teach its creed that their influence makes against the long list of 
misbelievers and misbeliefs, which that symbol enumerates—ending with ‘ Uni- 
tarians and Universalists, and all heresies and errors, ancient or modern, which 
may be opposed to the Gospel of Christ, or hazardous to the souls of men—” 
we raise no objection to them or their work, even though we may differ 
with some of their views, and possibly regard them as infelicitous or even 
of doubtful tendency. . 

Now, in point of fact—whatever their philosophical speculations—we never 
had the slightest reason to suspect Professors Park or Phelps, or any former 
professor, of holding or teaching anything which tended in any unevangelical 
direction ; and, therefore, whether fully agreeing with them or not, we never 
made objection to their work. 

It 1s because the case is wholly different with the present incumbents, who 
seem to have taken pains to thrust that fact into the face of the Christian 


\ 
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public through the pages of their “‘ Andover Review,” and because we are 

unable not to regard them, and not to know that the public regards them, as 

so holding and teaching the Creed as not to be in opposition to the errors which 

it specifies, that we have been reluctantly constrained to protest against their 

continuance in positions, to the good faith of which they seem to us lamentably 

false. Henry M. Dexter. 
III. 


New York Constirutions, 


On the second day of November, 1886, the voters of the State of New York 
will determine by their ballots at the polls whether or not there shall be a 
convention to revise and amend their Constitution. The six millions of New 
Yorkers are now living under their third Constitution, the original frame-work 
of which was constructed in 1846, for a different age and a different population. 
It has become so changed and perverted by amendments, in the course of forty 
years, that, like the garment of an over-thrifty housewife, bearing a multitude 
of incongruous patches, it is utterly disfigured and scarcely recognizable by its 
earliest acquaintances, 

When the Revolution of 1776 had overthrown the authority of king and 
parliament, and the thirteen colonies confronted the problem of government, 
the inhabitants applied themselves, promptly enough, to its solution. 
Erecting and regulating the machinery of free institutions was no novel duty, 
indeed, to the citizens of the young State of New York. When the Dutch Di- 
rector, William Kieft, in 1641, had called into consultation the heads of fami- 
lies, residents of Nieuw Amsterdam, he had awakened upon our soil the germs 
of representative govérnment. It was the first official recognition of the exist- 
ence of the people. When the English Governor Dongan convened the Legis- 
lature of New York, in 1683, that body declared itself to be ‘‘ the People, met 
in General Assembly,” thereby incurring the displeasure of His Majesty James 
II., who complained that he ‘‘ found no such phrase in any other Constitution 
in America.” In 1777, in the thickest of the struggle for independence, insur- 
rectionary New York had solemnly announced that ‘all power in this State 
hath reverted to the people thereof,” and ‘that no authority shall, on any 
pretense whatever, be exercised over the people or members of this State but 
such as shall be derived from or granted by them.” With these announce- 
ments the ‘‘ Empire State” entered into association with the American system 
of sovereignties. 

Our first State Constitution of 1777 was, nevertheless, a document rather of 
English than of American ideas—indeed, as yet, the American ideas familiar 
to us scarcely existed. Parliamentary government was its feature. Colonial 
forms and usages were disturbed as little and as lightly as possible. A con- 
vention held in 1801 and presided over by Aaron Burr (then Vice-President of 
the United States) was confined to the construction of a doubtful point in the 
system, and did not perceptibly democratize the order of things; and so the 
first Constitution endured through the second war with Great Britain and up 
to 1821; the State’s population having increased, in those forty-four years, 
from 300,000 to 1,500,000 souls, 
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The second Constitution (of 1821), adopted in the teeth of vehement oppo- 
sition by 74,000 votes against 41,000, was afterward amended by popular vote 
no less than ten times in the twenty-five years of its existence. The day came 
when the old instrument could bear patching up no longer, and a demand for 
a new one broke out and would not be stilled. 

The State was for that period, and considering the resources it possessed, 
heavily in debt, and the doctrine that ‘‘a public debt is a public blessing” had 
not become as prevalent as now. When the Erie and Champlain canals had 
been built, the clamor of the advocates of lateral canals had arisen, and became 
persistent. The State continued to borrow money to dig water-ways and to 
assist railroads till its credit utterly broke down, and it could borrow no more, 
Six per cent. stock was at twenty per cent, below par, and State officers had to 
resort to temporary loans to pay daily expenses. Then the enemies of the pub- 
lie debt rode triumphantly into power, and the ‘‘Stop Law” of 1842 at once 
paralyzed the public works and saved the State from bankruptcy. Out of all 
this emerged two well-defined schools, which divided both political parties, 
There were Whigs and Democrats who favored internal improvements, and 
there were Democrats and Whigs opposed to them. The demand for a new 
Constitution first came from those who desired to limit thereafter forever the 
power of any legislature to incur debt; but these were insufficient in numbers 
to accomplish their object, until the cry was taken up and echoed by other 
powerful interests, and urged by the voice of general discontent wherever it 
made itself heard. 

The *‘ Anti-Renters” joined in it. Two great manorial estates, owing to 
the fidelity of their owners to the patriot cause, had survived the Revolution 
and its wholesale confiscations, and were still held by the Van Rensselaer and 
Livingston families. They lay in and around Albany, in the fertile center of 
the State. The tenure of the lands was semi-feudal: the tenants ground their 
corn at the ‘* patroon’s” mills, and bought their goods at his stores, and brought 
their rent in wheat and fat chickens to the door of his manor-house. The 
woods, waters, mill privileges, were the patroon’s. Upon the Van Rensselaer 
estate the holdings were in perpetuity; upon the Livingston, each lease ran for 
several lives, with reversion to the landlord on the death of the last survivor 
Each transfer of the leasehold imposed a payment by the tenant of a quarter of 
the consideration money. 

The patroon would never sell; but he could distrain and evict. The discon- 
tent of the younger generation was excited by the spectacle of their neighbors 
in adjacent towns and counties, proprietors working their own farms, who 
lived better off poorer soils, and could boast of superior roads, bridges, farm 
buildings, fences, and crops. There was no help for the tenantry from the 
courts; they had sustained the manorial titles. The aggrieved parties betook 
themselves to political agitation; but the legislature could do nothing. Next, 
civil processes were sullenly resisted; night-ridings of disguised men, bringing 
bloodshed and murder, followed; the militia were called out, and assizes held, 
and convictions had ; but the dissatisfaction was not allayed, nor were the rents 
collected. 

But the most powerful advocacy of constitutional reform developed itself 
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among the young lawyers everywhere. They were in arms against the judici- 
ary. It is a familiar experience in human affairs, that not even an ecclesias- 
tical establishment is more liable to abuses than a judicial one. As particles 
of dust cling most offensively to the finest fabrics, so do the fair robes of Jus- 
tice reveal the slightest defilement. The courts were unpopular, medisval, and 
top-heavy with officials ; yet, as Governor Bouck himself complained, ‘‘ of in- 
sufficient force.” There was a court for the trial of impeachments and the 
correction of errors, consisting of the entire Senate, the chancellor and the 
three justices (in imitation of the House of Lords); in the Court of Chancery 
there were a chancellor and two vice-chancellors, six ez-officto vice-chancellors, 
an assistant vice-chancellor, register, deputy register, and clerks ; in the Su- 
preme Court there were the three justices, eight circuit judges, clerks, etc. 
Every functionary (except senator) held his place for life, and almost every one 
was entitled to fees for his own use. In every county, at the county seat, was 
a ring of officials, holding their places by appointment from Albany ; namely, 
a first judge and associate judges of the Common Pleas, a surrogate, masters 
and examiners in chancery, Supreme Court commissioner. Add to these a 
sheriff, district attorney, and county clerk, and you bad in every county a cit- 
adel garrisoned by place-holders, who dominated public opinion, and crushed 
out intrusive young lawyers. These rising attorneys, impelled by youth and 
feverish ambitions, revolted ; they argued, they denounced, they projected ; 
they filled the country newspapers with demands for popular tribunals, an elec- 
tive judiciary, and brief terms of office. They came up to the convention of 
1846, like the Tiers Etat to the States General, to rebuild, if it might be, but, 
above all things, to overthrow. ‘‘The rats are in the corn,” said they, ‘‘ and 
we will destroy them, if we have to burn the barns!” So they—or at least the 
Democratic wing of them—got the name of ‘‘ Barnburners.” The eonvention 
was ordered by a vote of 214,700 against 33,000. 

The leading spirits of the convention took it in charge and held it well in 
hand throughout. The work which they accomplished was a revolution, Let 
us look at the men who shaped it. 

Michael Hoffman (then United States surveyor of the port of New York) 
was the sworn enemy of State debt, and a very faint admirer of internal im- 
provements, He was obstinate and upright. As chairman of the committee 
he framed the financial article, bore down all opposition to it, and stamped it 
upon the public policy. It remained intact until 1854, when it was amended. 
In 1865 a State debt was actually authorized by a popular vote of nine to one. 

Levi S. Chatfield was the pepular man of the day—the beau ideal of the 
fortunate politician. In that convention he marched from triumph to triumph. 
He supported the new policy on the canals, the manor properties, and the 
courts. 

John Young was the Whig chief, a firm friend of the new order of things 
—adroit, masterful, never losing an opportunity. He divided his political foes 
past reconciliation, and made his minority win. The skill he exhibited from 
June to October elected him governor in November. 

Arphaxad Loomis, cynical and croaking, deaf and almost voiceless, had 
nevertheless the absolute deference of his fellows. What Hoffman proposed he 
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seconded; and what he proposed Hoffman sustained. They were nick-named 
**Castor and Pollux.” 

Ambrose L, Jordan was learned and eloquent. He was superb in debate. 
All that could be done for the Anti-renters, whose representative he was, he did. 

William C. Bouck, the ex-governor (and then sub-treasurer at New York), 
impersonated the negative element. Like Governor Hill to-day, and like 
Governor Wright in 1845, he had preferred that there should be no conven- 
tion, and had suggested that amendments only be proposed to the people. The 
most honest and honorable of men, he failed nevertheless to accommodate him- 
self to the new methods, and his influence passed away. 

The third convention (of 1846), in the shape in which it was accepted by a 
popular majority of 130,000, was a purely and distinctively American public 
paper. As such it became a model to junior commonwealths of the South and 
West, and its forms, and even its language, may be traced in constitutions 
since adopted as far as to the very shores of the Pacific. It is the judgment of 
men of the progressive school of politics that most of the changes it has under 
gone since it was first put together have been retrograde and reactionary, and 
have produced blemishes rather than conduced to perfection ; in other words, 
that its various amendments have not amended it. 

It declared all land tenures allodial, abolished restraints upon alienation, 
and limited the terms of agricultural leases to twelve years each. It placed all 
the departments of State which it provided for in the hands of officers elected 
by the people. It decentralized the appointing power. It erected single legis- 
lative districts. It forbade State debt except by sanction of direct popular 
vote. It established a Court of Appeals independent of the Legislature, and a 
new Supreme Court, with jurisdiction both in law and equity; and uprooted 
and cast out forever the Court of Chancery. It made judges elective by the 
people, and payable by fixed salaries. It abolished banking monopoly. It 
directed general incorporation laws to be passed, both as to municipal and 
private corporations. These vast and beneficent reforms remain to us out of 
its work, and long may they remain! 

But it failed to deal with the monopolistic and capitalistic incubus of the 
future, which the foresight of no man then living was keen enough to discern. 
It did not forbid the legislative creation of additional State departments, 
such as now exist, dangerously free from the control of the ballot-box. It 
could not prevent the subsequent needless lengthening of the terms of gov- 
ernors and of judges. It could not reach forward and compel legislatures to 
obey it by providing a uniform organization of city governments. It did not 
suspect that surrogates would be perpetuated, nor that judges of courts of 
record, to whom it forbade ‘‘ public trusts,” would resume the sway of enor- 
mous patronage. It could not contemplate the future increase of crime, and 
the ever-growing population of State prisons, the horrible rapacity of prison 
contractors, and the wanton injury of convict labor to honest producers. It 
did not dream of vast consolidated corporations which would seize upon the 
traffic and transportation of fifty millions of people, and control them at their 
own will and for their own gain. It did not conceive that, in forty years, 
American society would be vibrating between the commands of monopoly and 
the threats of the proletariat. 
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In 1866, the people of the State (perhaps tired of voting on no less than 
eleven consecutive and inconsistent amendments), surprised and disgusted the 
partisan managers by demanding another convention by 100,000 majority. 
It was determined, however, to utilize the opportunity, and, lest it should be 
too popular a body, the Legislature of 1867 ordered the convention to be 
chosen, partly by Senate districts (four delegates from each district), and 
partly on a non-partisan ticket at large. When it was got together it was 
found to be an eminently respectable, conservative, selfish, and tedious collec- 
tion of gentlemen. There was not a vested interest which had not its guard- 
ians, nor an abuse which lacked defenders. Half the judges in the State had 
crowded themselves in as delegates, with an eye chiefly to the elongation of the 
terms of the judicial offices. They succeeded in framing the present judicial 
article, which gave them the long terms so much desired ; and, at the polis 
(such were the political methods of the day), every other and more tolerable 
portion of the proposed new constitution was sold and thrown overboard to 
save this one article. By this means, long judicial terms triumphed by a 
narrow 7,000 majority, in a poll of 488,000 votes. The rest of the convention's 
nine months’ work was rejected. 

But this was the only successful part of the reactionary programme. In 
1873, the question whether the entire judiciary should be appointive or elec- 
tive was again submitted to popular vote. The Bar Association declared 
itself boldly and confidently in favor of the appointive system, and an influ- 
ential portion of the public press advocated it. A single meeting was called 
and held in the city of New York, to protest against taking away the election 
of the judges from the people. It awoke public opinion. The popular ma- 
jority against returning to the method of appointments by Governor and Senate 
was 204,600. 

In 1872, there was a constitutional ‘‘ Commission,” of very select materials, 
appointed by the Governor and Senate, pursuant to an act of the Legislature; 
four appointees from each judicial district. They were not in any sense dele- 
gates ; indeed, the purpose seemed to be, as Dean Richmond remarked, on 
another occasion, to ‘‘ dispense with the people, entirely.” Among other 
changes made by this commission, was the removal of the State canals and the 
State prisons from popular control, as far as possible. by abolishing the com- 
missioners and inspectors elected under the Constitution of 1866, and by the 
transfer of these great public properties to superintendents named by the 
Governor and Senate—not entirely without the advice of contractors. 

Should the popular vote, next November, convoke a convention, it will be 
the duty of the Legislature, at its session commencing in January, 1887, to 
provide for the election of delegates in the spring of that year. Whether this 
generation has the capacity and integrity to rebuild the fundamental structure 
of its government upon the principle of “elective public servants and frequent 
elections,” may be—considering our changing times and changed population— 
an interesting question for solution. Those of us whose faith is still firm in 
popular intelligence do not fear the result. 

Gipeon J. TuckER. 
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IV. 







A DEFENSE OF ANARCHISM, 


Ir is not correct to say, as Professor Ely asserts, that the International 
was organized in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, in the fall of 1883. The meeting 
held at that time was simply a congress of members and delegates. The 
society was founded in London, England, August 5, 1862, and on the 28th of 
September, 1864, the provisional regulations of the International Association 
were arranged. This was the first really important meeting of the society. As 
its name implies, the association is international in its character and purposes. 
It has now thousands of members in England, France, Germany, Belgium, 
Italy, Spain, and in the Netherlands ; while the number in the United States 
of those who believe in the principles of the International is estimated at 
from 10,000 to 300,000. To this organization belong the philosopher and 
savant, Elisé Reclus; the geographer and scientist, Prince Krapotkine ; the 
enthusiast, Louise Michel, and many others who are noted for learning and 
goodness. 

It is not correct to say that Anarchists are materialists, or that they would 
put down, by force, the church and all family ties. An Anarchist may or 
may not be a destructionist—revolutionist—though most of them are. Still, 
many State Socialists are also revolutionists. No man can be a consistent 
Anarchist who would abridge the freedom of others. Freedom is the very 
essence of anarchism ; therefore, it is not true that anarchism, per se, is 
synonymous with arson or murder. The study of anarchism is—or should be 
—a scientific one, entitled to rank with that of State Socialism. 

Wm. Houmes. 
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THE MISTAKES OF ANARCHISM. 





Tae philosophy of anarchism, as explained by C. L. James, ignores the 
fundamental law of evolution. That law is not dissolution, but improvement. 
It is confessed that in every existing form of government there are numberless 
imperfections, but the statement that the very genius of human government 
is false cannot be admitted. The idea of law is too firmly established now for 
any one to disprove its necessity to the social organism. If the history of the 
world had not been a struggle to realize the most righteous form of authority, 
the time has come when our search for the secret of orderly and just association 
must take this direction. With evolution as the regnant law in every form 
of life, one can hardly expect to find society, which is the organism of all 
organisms, an exception to the universal rule. From the very beginning of 
segregation, when the organism was in its simplest form, the trend of the race 
has been not toward but away from anarchy, and not away from but toward 
the justest form of authority. 

The very idea of organism carries with it the idea of law, and hence of author- 
ity also, Any thing is an organism only by virtue of an immanent law whose 
sanction is the authority governing its being. The progress of the organism 
neither destroys nor modifies the law, but is made in and under its operation. 






















NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Now it is impossible to conceive how government, or society, which is govern- 
ment, and is becoming so more and more, can be an exception to the universal 
rule of organic growth. One might as well insist there could be a Maud S. 
had the idea horse ceased with the eohippus of the eocene age, as to argue 
that there can be a society should the idea of authority or law become extinct. 
There may be some justification of the Anarchist’s dissatisfaction with society, 
because society is far from being perfect ; but there is certainly no ground for 
the pessimistic prophecy of these people, that if they are not able to foist their 
notions upon the world, the stern logic of history will come to their rescue in 
the complete dissolution of all existing forms and ideas of government. 

I venture to say that anarchism has too long disappeared ever to emerge 
again, except asa temporary reversion to a former type; for the trend of his- 
tory deparis farther and farther from such a social idea. It is to be regretted 
that the American principle of government has been so misapprehended as to 
be placed as the nexus between despotism and anarchy, for a republic is as 
far removed from anarchy as is despotism itself. The only difference between 
a despotism and a republic is that in despotism the authority is centralized in 
one or a few, whereas in a republic it is diffused throughout the whole body 
politic ; but anarchism denies this authority, and will not tolerate its presence 
anywhere. The sight ofa policeman inflames the Anarchist because this officer 
stands for recognized authority. 

But were not anarchism philosophical error, it is yet practical folly. Such 
pessimistic persons as Mr. James quite lose sight of all the ameliorating influ- 
ences operating to uplift and improve the social organism. They fail to see in 
the history of the past few centuries, in which the idea of government has 
evolved from the form expressed in absolute despotism to that formulated in 
the free democracy of England or the United States, any prophecy of further 
improvement in the future. Government with them, whether it be the tyrannous 
cruelty of a Thebaw or the enlightened republicanism of America, is equally an 
unmitigated and intolerable evil. Are there no influences now operating to- 
ward the realization of a higher ideal still? No, say pessimists like Mr. James, 
there is no hope save in the complete abandonment of the dominant idea of 
society as now organized. 

This is what anarchism seeks, and if anarchism as a social force doesn’t 
accomplish it, history will. But the great majority of people think there is in 
tie social organism the potency of universal] justice, ard that it is only a ques- 
tion of time when it shall be realized in spite of the gross injustices now in- 
flicted upon some of its members. In the meantime strikes may still prevail, 
the caste lines of wealth may be more painfully drawn, political corruption 
may increase, but these things are only concomitants of an onward movement, 
and shall not discourage the hope of the future or destroy our faith in the 
eternal law of life. And in the conflict of forces by which all change is 
wrought, in the social as well as in the animal organism, the higher will win. 
The world grows juster as it grows older, and the uplifting energies of civiliza- 
tion have only begun their beneficent work. By the time Mr. James’ predicted 
crisis shall have arrived, who can prophesy what education, art, science, and, 
above all, the gospel of Christ will have done forman? Can we not plainly see 
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that the growth of humanism is more rapid than the progress of industry? 
The most amazing advance of the last century is the evolution of the sense of 
brotherhood, though this may sound strange to one whose attention has been 
occupied with our marvelous material progress. 

Mr. James’ gloomy prophecy has no sufficient justification in contemporary 
conditions, but is rather the fancy of a morbid mind, The present troubled 
state of the social body is not the sign of dissolution but of growth, which in 
every organism is accompanied with pain and disintegration, 

Francis L. Ferevson. 


VI. 
THE PANAMA CANAL. 


Srrarts are defined to be narrow passages of water communicating from 
one sea to another. If ever completed, the Panama Canal will be such a pas- 
sage; and the rules of international law which govern the navigation of 
straits in general will apply to the navigation of this artificial strait. The 
only modifications will be such as may be necessary to the recognition and 
protection of individual or corporate rights, incident to proprietary interests. 

It is a rule, then, that when the navigation of the two seas is free, the 
navigation of the channel by which they are connected ought to be free. And 
this is true although the connecting channel be bounded on both sides by the 
territory of some sovereign, and so nafrow as to be easily commanded by can- 
non shot from both sides. In such cases, the territorial jurisdiction of the sov- 
ereign is modified by the right of other nations to pass from sea to sea. But 
this right of other nations to pass from sea to sea is limited by the inherent 
right of the sovereign State through whose territory the channel passes, to pre- 
scribe such rules and regulations as may be deemed necessary to its safety. 
And this may, in certain cases, amount to positive prohibition. Thus, 
although the passage must remain free to private merchant vessels, it may, as 
a matter of right, be declared closed to all public armed vessels. And since 
this is a right incident to its sovereignty, the State owning the territory 
through which the channel passes may enter into alliances to enforce it. 

Another rule is, that the State owning the passage may exempt its own 
citizens, and those of its ally, from all tonnage or other dues, without thereby 
invalidating its right to withhold like privileges from the citizens of all other 
nations. Thus, the Republic of Colombia, which owns the Isthmean Transit, 
has guaranteed “ to the citizens of the United States all the exemptions, privi- 
‘“‘leges and immunities . . . . which are now enjoyed, or may hereafter 
‘*be enjoyed” by its own citizens; the consideration being the efficient guaranty 
of the neutrality of the transit, and of Colombia’s dominion over the territory 
through which it passes. [TZreaty 1846, art. 35.] 

The Colombian Republic, in the legitimate exercise of its sovereign right in 
the premises, has even gone beyond this. In the treaty referred to, it ‘* guar- 
*‘antees to the Government of the United States that the right of way or tran- 
‘*sit across the Isthmus of Panama, upon any modes of communication that 
‘now exist or may be hereafter constructed, shall be open and free to the Gov- 
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**ernment of the United States.” No conditions whatever are imposed. With 
respect to the United States Government, the right of passage is absolute; and 
the only condition as to its ‘‘citizens” is, that they pay the same dues, etc., as 
do citizens of Colombia [/b. Id.]. 

If, therefore, our Government should claim the exercise of the right thus 
conferred, by claiming the absolute freedom of the canal for its war vessels, is 
is difficult to see upon what grounds a reasonable objection could be raised. 
And if, in virtue of this treaty right on the one hand, and of Colombia’s in- 
herent right on the other, the two nations should declare the canal closed, as a 
matter of right, to the war flags of all other powers, upon what principle of 
public law, or according to what international precedent, could European 
powers object ? 

It is wholly improbable that any formal protest would follow; because it 
would be not only an unwarrantable intervention in the affairs of the American 
Continent, but an open violation of European precedent. No two principles 
are more permanently incorporated into the public law of Europe than the one 
which excludes foreign war ships and the one which admits foreign merchant 
vessels to the waters of straits. This is illustrated by the diplomatic annals 
of Europe during the past half century. The Treaty of Adrianople, of 1829, 
distinctly proclaimed it. Russia, and the powers at amity with her, were ad- 
mitted to the navigation of the Black Sea, while the entry of all foreign war 
vessels into the Straits of Constantinople and the Dardanelles was prohibited. 
By the Treaty of London, in 1841, the entry of foreign war ships into those 
straits was again prohibited, although the waters of both were declared open 
to merchant ships of all nations. By the Treaty of Paris, in 1856, when the 
Black Sea was made neutral, it was declared open to merchant vessels of all 
nations; but its waters and those of the straits leading to it, were declared 
closed to all foreign war vessels, except those of the allied powers. And again, 
in 1871, when this treaty was modified by the London Conference, ‘‘ the prin- 
ciple of the closure to war vessels” was ‘‘ maintained,” and ‘‘the right of the 
allied powers to agree to the harmless use” of those straits by war vessels of 
other nations was conceded. 

Nor would the exercise of this right by Colombia and the United States 
conflict with any vested rights of the Canal Company. In her concession to 
that company Colombia nowhere assumes an obligation that war vessels of other 
nations shall be allowed to pass the canal. It is merely stipulated that when 
such vessels are allowed to pass, the company may fix the rate of tolls ; and it 
is competent to Colombia to declare that ‘‘ when.” [See Concession of 1878.] 
But suppose the contrary were the case, and that Colombia had obligated her- 
self to the company to allow such vessels to pass, the grant would necessarily 
conflict with a prior concession to the United States, and would be, for that 
reason, simply null and void. [See Treaty of 1846, New Granada and the 
United States, art. 35.] 

Again, our obligation to maintain the neutrality of the canal implies the 
right to the use of all the means necessary to that end ; and this implies the 
right to establish naval stations and dockyards contiguous to the termini of 
the canal whenever, in the judgment of the two allied powers, that shall be 
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necessary. If, therefore, in contemplation of emergencies likely to arise, Co- 
lombia and the United States should enter into a supplemental agreement 
whereby the former shall cede to the latter, for a valid consideration, suitable 
sites for the purposes indicated, the transaction would be clearly within the 
scope and meaning of the existing treaty. 

This treaty (of December, 1846), whereby we guaranty the neutrality of 
the Isthmus and the sovereignty of Colombia over it, was entered into by the 
United States with great reluctance. We were then in our national infancy, 
and fears were entertained by some of our ablest statesmen of thet day that it 
might involve us in some vexatious international complications. So deep-seated 
was this feeling at one time that, even after the treaty had been ratified, the 
Executive Department, at the instance of the Panama Railway Company, com- 
mitted the blunder of asking European powers to join in the guaranty. For- 
tunately, however, the proposition was rejected ; nor is it likely ever to be re- 
newed. Lord John Russell, speaking for the English Government, declared 
“the sole guaranty by the United States ample for any emergencies likely to 
arise; ’’ and a similar expression was elicited from the French Government. If, 
therefore, our sole guaranty was deemed ample for all practical purposes thirty 
years ago, when our population and material resources were little more than 
half what they are now, it ought to be deemed ample still. 

These are understood to be some of the salient points heretofore contended for 
by the United States Government, with respect to a water transit of the Ameri- 
can Isthmus. They accord with European precedent in like cases, and are 
deemed essential to our safety against possible enemies. They are in perfect 
accord with our earliest traditions, and are supported by the concurrent inter- 
ests and desires of our sister Republic of Colombia. We ought, therefore, to 
be fully prepared to maintain them at whatever cost. 

Wurm L. Scruees. 





